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Here  presented  in}  full  colour  is  the 


fair  dairymaid  who  serves  as  the 


trade  mark  for  “  Buttabelle  ” — the 


perfect  butter  flavour.  Renowned 


for  its  purity  and  true  taste,  Butta 


belle  is  an  invaluable  ingredient  for 


use  in  the  making  of  every  kind  of 


confection. 
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Strawberry  Fortified  Pure  Fruit 


proved  by  demand  as  an 
outstanding  speciality  for 
the  Ice  Cream  Industry. 


20/-  PER  LB.  DELIVERED 
Dotage:  6  fluid  ounces 
per  10-Call,  mix 
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COCONUT 

CHOCOLATE 
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A  bright  sparkling  Jelly  can  only  be  made  from  a  Gelatine  of  good  strength, 
clarity  and  colour.  All  our  grades  are  tested  strictly  according  to  the  methods 
of  the  British  Standards  Institution  and  standardised  to  a  definite  specification. 


Our  Gelatines  are  also  submitted  to  the  most  exacting  laboratory  tests  to  ensure 
complete  freedom  from  harmful  impurities. 


OURY  MILLAR  6  CO  LTD. 
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An  orchestra  or  choir  which  comes  under  the  control  of  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  may  count  itself  lucky.  For  then  its 
work  is  not  subject  to  storms  of  temperament  or  temper,  but  to  the  steady  discipline  and  attention  to  detail  whicli 
are  as  vital  to  an  artist  as  they  are  to  a  technician.  Indeed,  in  Sir  Malcolm  these  two  personalities  combine  to  make 
one  superb  musician.  Achievement  in  our  time  comes 

Albx 

only  as  it  always  came — by  mastery  of  technique  based  ^rnirV  FINE  CHEMICALS  BY 

Nil/ 

on  knowledge  and  dexotion.  It  is  our  conviction  that  this  HOWARDS  OF  ILFORD 

can  also  mark  the  attitude  of  a  chemical  house  on  which  ^  ^ 

EstaMhhed  in  1797 

the  health  of  men  and  the  progress  of  industry  depend. _ 

AVANTINE  BRAND  OF  ISOPROPYL  ALCOHOL  •  CALCIUM  LACTATE  •  ETHER  •  IODIDEJ 


Esiahlished  in  1797 


CALCIUM  LACTATE 


iodidej 


LACTIC  ACID  •  MAGNESIUM  CARBONATE  •  QUININE  •  SODIUM  BICARBONATE  •  SORBITOl 
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Sampling  of  branded  Foods 

HE  fact  that  many  annual  reports  of  public 
analysts  reveal  duplication  and  overlapping  in 
sampling  work  is  commented  upon  by  a  writer  in 
Municipal  Engineering,  130,  3286,  412.  Identical 
branded  articles  of  food  are  submitted  for  analysis 
by  neighbouring  authorities,  and  some  co-ojxnation 
is  needed  in  order  to  av’oid  this.  Very  few  authori¬ 
ties  employ  a  full-time  analyst  who  also  acts  as 
Public  Analyst,  but  where  they  do  it  is  helpful  to  the 
sampling  officer,  who  can  interview  the  analyst  regu¬ 
larly  and  be  informed  of  the  types  of  food  and  drugs 
which  are  giving  anxiety  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  writer  suggests  that  sampling  officers  should 
invite  their  analysts  to  give  guidance  on  the  types  of 
branded  food  to  be  sampled,  and  that,  if  the  analyst 
appointments  do  not  cover  a  fairly  large  region,  the 
sampling  officers  should  co-operate  with  each  other 
and  draw  up  a  sampling  programme  for  these  foods. 
An  analyst  holding  appointments  with  many  adjoin¬ 
ing  authorities  should  rightly  act  as  mouthpiece  for 
this  programme. 

This  matter  appears  to  be  of  some  importance  as 
it  could  result  in  considerable  saving  of  time  and 
money  without  detracting  from  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  of  sampling  and  analysis. 

Kipper  Sales 

The  decline  in  kipper  sales  in  1950  and  1951,  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  Sir  Ben  Lockspeiser,  Secretary  of 
the  D.S.I.R.,  does  not  appear  to  have  affected  the 
Whitby  curers,  who,  according  to  local  reports,  are 
doing  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  ever.  Whitby 
kippers  are  smoked  over  smouldering  oak  chips  in  a 
few'  small  and  ancient  sheds  on  the  east  side  of  the 
harbour,  and  are  quite  different  from  mass-produced 
dyed  kippers. 

One  explanation  recently  advanced  was  that  the 
serious  drop  in  the  kipper’s  popularity  might  be 
ascribed  to  its  dyed  state,  but  this  can  hardly  hold 
water.  They  have  been  on  the  fishmongers'  slabs  for 
25  years  or  more,  and  it  has  generally  been  claimed 
that  most  people  refuse  to  buy  the  undyed  product; 
this  appears  to  be  somewhat  illogical  as  they  have 
had  precious  little  chance  of  trying  it ! 

The  case  of  the  Whitby  curers’  experience  is 
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probably  a  matter  of  local  preference,  and  whether 
the  change  from  dyed  to  undyed  kippers  would 
stimulate  consumption  is  very  doubtful.  In  any  case. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Cutting,  of  the  new  Humber  Laboratory, 
has  suggested  that  nothing  short  of  a  ban  on  the  use 
of  artificial  colouring  matter  would  induce  curers  to 
smoke  fish  once  again  as  well  and  carefully  as  when 
fish  were  sold  on  their  natural  appearance. 

Another  aspect  of  the  decline  in  sales  has  been  put 
forward  by  the  trade  exp)erts,  who  say  that  it  is 
entirely  economic.  The  steep  increase  in  the  cost  of 
boxes  and  transport  has  made  it  necessar\'  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  charge  is.  3d.  or  is.  qd.  a  pound — a  price 
which  produces  sales  resistance. 

Obviously  other  factors  have  influenced  sales  de¬ 
cline.  For  a  long  time  there  was  a  limited  selection 
of  foods,  and  those  that  were  available  had  good 
sales,  but  the  choice  is  now  much  wider. 

White  Bread  Again 

The  decision  of  the  Government  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  present  controls  on  prices  and  supplies  of  all 
cereals  and  feedingstuffs,  which  involves  the  removal 
of  the  existing  subsidy  on  flour  and  also  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  type  of  flour  which  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  has  evoked  widely  differing  comments  from 
the  Press.  For  instance,  one  runs  ecstatically: 

“  What  happens  on  April  i?  This  happens.  After 
14  years  of  restrictions  and  controls  Freedom  (capital 
F)  begins  to  peep  like  a  spring  flower  through  the 
April  earth.”  Another  writer  warns  his  readers  not 
to  rejoice  too  soon  at  the  reappearance  of  the  White 
Loaf,  and  quotes  Lord  Border’s  remarks  of  1942 
when  the  National  loaf  was  introduced:  ”  No  single 
step  which  the  Government  could  have  taken  regard¬ 
ing  the  Nation’s  food  is  so  calculated  to  raise  the  level 
of  nutrition.”  All  the  old  controversialists  have 
been  saying  their  little  piece  again. 

The  facts  are  that  National  flour  of  80  per  cent, 
extraction  will  continue  to  be  produced,  and  the 
subsidy  on  bread  made  from  this  flour  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  modified  to  take  account  of  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  flour  subsidy;  the  National  loaf  will 
also  remain  subject  to  price  control.  Bread  made 
from  whiter  flour  of  lower  extraction  will  not  be  sub¬ 
sidised  nor  will  it  be  subject  to  price  control.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  White  Paper,  ‘  ‘  the  whiter  flour  is  to 
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be  fortified  by  the  addition  of  nutrients  equivalent 
to  those  lost  in  the  further  refining  which  it  under¬ 
goes  (so  far  as  these  can  at  present  be  identified).” 
The  italics  are  ours.  We  are  further  assured  that 
the  use  of  the  whiter  flour  will  not  result  in  any 
avoidable  lowering  of  nutritional  standards.  Per¬ 
haps  the  ojH'rative  word  here  is  “  avoidable.” 

I’resumably  this  means  that  it  is  ho|)ed  that  the 
synthetic  vitamins  to  be  added  will  have  the  same 
nutritive  effect,  according  to  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  as  those  contained  in  the  coarser  flour, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  chalk  should  be 
added  to  the  whiter  flour,  as  it  was  always  under¬ 
stood  that  this  had  to  be  added  to  avert  any  danger 
from  rickets  cau.sed  by  the  much  higher  concentra¬ 
tion  of  phytic  acid  in  National  flour. 


Scope  for  British  Bacon  Industry 

Addressing  Cornish  farmers  at  Camborne  recently, 
Mr.  Collan  E.  B.  Brett  said  that,  up  to  the  present, 
the  possibilities  of  the  British  pig  industry'  had  been 
no  more  than  nibbled  at.  Cornish  producers,  he  was 
sure,  could  turn  out  pigs  second  to  none  in  the  world. 
Something  like  one  half  of  the  bacon  ration  was  still 
being  imported  and  he  felt  sure  there  was  a  potential 
market  for  lo  million  pigs  from  home  producers. 
What  was  needed  was  a  scheme  to  help  producers 
market  their  pigs  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

‘‘In  my  view,”  said  Mr.  Brett,  ‘‘a  scheme  will 
have  to  be  operated  to  enable  producers  to  grade  their 
pigs  at  slaughter-point,  so  that  producers  can  see 
what  the  grade  is  and  ask  for  the  particular  grade 
they  require.  This  will  enable  producers  to  find  out 
what  grade  of  pig  the  consumers  want.”  He  also 
stresse'd  the  importance  to  the  industry'  of  research 
and  the  work  being  done  on  demonstration  farms. 

Home-produced  Sugar, 

Last  year's  crop  of  beet  totalling  4,237,011  tons, 
the  fifth  heaviest  so  far  grown  in  this  country,  was 
equivalent  to  575,000  tons  of  white  sugar. 

The  season  was  not  without  difficulties ;  owing  to  a 
wet  spell  at  drilling  time,  some  sowings  were  held 
up,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  weather  con¬ 
ditions  deteriorated  rapidly.  Although  virus  yellows 
disease  was  more  widespread  than  in  recent  years,  it 
was  not  severe  and  it  spread  rather  later  than  usual, 
so  that  the  damage  was  less  than  had  been  experi¬ 
enced  in  some  seasons.  Credit  for  this  is  due  both 
to  improved  farm  hygiene  and  to  the  policy  of 
growing  stecklings  for  ultimate  seed  production  in 
areas  remote  from  commercial  beet  crops.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  insects  which  spread  the  disease  from  find¬ 
ing  winter  hosts  from  which  they  can  emerge  to  infect 
the  succeeding  crop. 

A  greater  acreage  than  ever  before  was  harv'ested 


by  machine,  and  the  evolution  of  machinery  is  a 
notable  achievement  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural 
engineer. 

Sugar  beet  is  grown  as  a  normal  rotation  crop  on 
more  than  40,000  British  farms,  and  the  technique  of 
production  has  made  rapid  strides  since  the  war. 
For  instance,  the  average  yield  per  acre  over  the 
five  year  period  1942-46  was  9-45  tons;  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figure  for  1947-51  was  10-59  tons. 

On  the  manufacturing  side,  the  industry  is  reaping 
substantial  benefits  from  the  installation  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery-  and  equipment,  the  quantity  of  beet  sliced 
show’ing  an  increase  of  300,000  tons  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  of  the  previous  year. 

The  faster  rate  of  throughput  is  of  great  benefit  to 
farmers,  since  any  shortening  of  the  campaign  en¬ 
ables  them  to  reduce  their  costs  by  avoiding  work 
that  would  otherwise  be  necessary  in  the  depth  of 
winter. 

Finally,  sampling  and  taring  facilities  have  been 
brought  to  a  new  high  standard,  and  it  is  probably 
true  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  superior  tare-house 
accommodation  to  be  found. 

Sugar  extraction  has  been  improved  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  type  diffusers,  less  coal  has  been  used 
to  produce  more  sugar,  and  output  per  man-hour  has 
been  raised. 

The  Cocoa  Tragedy 

The  latest  news  from  the  Gold  Coast  cocoa  planta¬ 
tions  is  far  from  good.  The  virus  disease  known  as 
Swollen  Shoot  is  still  spreading — perhaps  faster  than  I 
ever.  Eighteen  million  trees  are  being  lost  each  I 
year,  which  is  no  small  proportion  of  the  total  num-  j 
ber  of  500  million.  There  would  already  have  been  ' 
economic  disaster  if  the  price  of  cocoa  had  not  re-  , 
mained  high,  but  this  no  doubt  is  a  naturally  balanc¬ 
ing  factor.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  lost  their  j 
livings,  and  Nature  has  reabsorbed  hundreds  of  de-  I 
stroyed  cocoa  farms.  . 

The  ‘‘  cutting-out  ”  campaign,  a  policy  not  unlike  | 
our  own  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  seems  to  be  I 
failing.  To  sacrifice  so  many  unaffected  trees  is  more  , 
than  the  African  farmers  can  stand,  particularly 
when  they  see  that  the  disease  still  spreads  without 
appreciable  retardation. 

Too  late  it  has  been  realised  that  the  incubation 
period  is  longer  than  six  months,  during  which 
time  the  apparently  healthy  tree  can  act  as  a  centre 
of  infection.  The  mealy  bug,  the  virus  carrier,  is  a 
feeble  enough  insect  but  it  is  protected  by  the  ground 
ant,  its  natural  parasite,  which  covers  it  with  mud 
and  treats  it  generally  as  a  useful  hostage.  Ordinary- 
methods  of  chemical  control  offer  little  hope. 

The  highly  poisonous,  systemic  insecticide  Hanane 
now  stands  out  alone  as  a  possible  remedy.  Centres 
of  infection  can  be  ringed  by  trees  that  have  been  fed 
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with  thf'  insecticide.  Mealy  bugs  feeding  on  such 
trees  are  poisoned  but  the  poison  itself  becomes 
harmless  within  the  tree  within  a  short  period. 

The  use  of  enough  Hanane,  its  cost,  and  that  of 
a  widespread  organisation  which  would  be  necessary 
it  such  a  scheme  were  to  be  operated  satisfactorily, 
would  involve  huge  expenditure.  It  may  be  more 
than  the  Gold  Coast,  without  help,  can  afford.  If 
nothing  is  done — and  now  it  seems  too  late  for  any 
new  and  less  costly  solution  to  be  found — the  end  of 
the  Gold  Coast  cocoa  industry  appears  to  be  likely. 

Outlook  for  Tin,  19 j) 

While  tin  production  in  Malaya  has  continued  in 
the  face  of  the  most  grievous  difficulties,  the  Com¬ 
munist  banditry  having  made  prospecting  virtually 
impossible,  the  latest  news  of  the  progress  made  by 
General  Sir  Gerald  Templer  in  suppressing  terrorism 
is  one  of  the  brightest  signs  in  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  year. 

In  Indonesia,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  if  the 
lode  mine  (still  flooded  as  a  result  of  war-time  demo¬ 
litions)  at  Klappa  Kampit  can  be  reopened,  produc¬ 
tion  may  rise  considerably  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  most  favourable  prospects  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  near  future  would  seem  to  be  those  of 
the  Belgian  Congo.  An  E.C.A.  loan  of  $1,700,000 
has  enabled  the  Geomines  Company  to  exploit  large 
deposits  of  unaltered  pegmatite  in  the  Manono  area 
of  Katanga. 

Production  is  not  yet  on  a  large  scale,  but  since 
the  Manono  deposits  constitute  the  largest  single 
body  of  ore  at  present  known,  the  company’s  target 
of  7,000  tons  per  annum  from  this  source  is  certain 
to  be  reached.  This  could  raise  the  level  of  Congo 
production  to  the  20,000  ton  mark  in  1933  or  1954. 

The  nationalisation  aims  of  Dr.  Paz  Estenssoro’s 
revolutionary  party  achieved  significance  when  it 
came  to  power  in  Bolivia  in  April,  1952,  following  a 
successful  revolution.  The  three  great  mining  com¬ 
panies,  Patino,  Hochschild,  and  Aramayo,  were 
taken  over  on  October  2,  and  their  powers  were  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Government-appointed  Bolivian  Mining 
Corporation. 

On  December  9,  the  Bolivian  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.A.,  Mr.  Victor  Andrade,  said  in  effect  that  his 
Government  was  willing  to  compensate  U.S.  in¬ 
vestors  in  the  Patino  mines.  The  only  remaining 
issue,  he  said,  was  to  decide  on  the  methods  of  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  adopted. 

A  plan  to  provide  Bolivia  with  a  tin  smelter 
capable  of  processing  the  nation’s  concentrates  was 
announced  in  September.  An  Argentine  group 
headed  by  the  financier  and  industrialist,  Senor 
Salim  Chacur,  agreed  to  commence  production  of 
the  smelter  within  180  days,  i.e.  by  March,  1953. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
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the  proposal.  VV’orld  smelting  capacity  at  present  is 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  available  concentrates; 
the  technical  difficulties  of  smelting  Bolivian  ores  are 
immense;  the  task  of  selling  the  resultant  metal,  even 
if  of  high  purity,  could  not  possibly  be  easy. 

Restrictions  on  U.S.  tin  consumption  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  reduction  in  world  consumption,  from 
137,000  tons  in  1951  to  approximately  120,000  tons 
in  1952.  Total  U.S.  imports  of  metallic  tin  (bars 
and  concentrates)  in  1952  were  approximately 
100,000  tons,  of  which  a  little  over  half  represented 
industrial  consumption.  The  inference  is  that  a 
large  amount — possibly  40,000  tons — was  added  to 
the  U.S.  Government  stockpile,  which  must  now 
stand  in  the  region  of  200,000  tons,  or  four  years’ 
industrial  consumption  if  all  imports  were  to  cease. 

In  Britain  a  heartening  trend  towards  higher  pro¬ 
duction  of  tinplate  was  seen  in  1952.  The  cold 
reduction  mill  at  Trostre,  South  Wales,  was  produ¬ 
cing  3,500  tons  a  week  of  electrolytic  tinplate  by 
October;  this  figure  is  expected  to  reach  7,000  tons 
when  the  Trostre  plant  reaches  full  production. 

Further  expansion  is  planned  for  the  South  Wales 
area.  A  new  mill,  equivalent  in  size  to  Trostre,  is  to 
be  built  at  Velindre,  Llangyfelach,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  eventually  8,000,000  base  boxes  of  tinplate 
a  year. 

This  surv’ey  of  the  present  position  (Tin,  January, 
1953)  indicates  the  probability  of  improved  supplies 
of  tinplate  for  home  consumption  this  year;  this  will 
enable  British  canners  and  packers  to  consider  new 
developments. 

Rum  and  Butter  Whirls 

A  recent  prosecution,  with  sundry  humorous  in¬ 
terludes,  concerned  toffees  offered  under  the  pic¬ 
turesque  name  of  “Rum  and  Butter  Whirls,’’  but 
which  contained  neither  rum  nor  butter.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  was  summoned  for  selling  these  confections 
not  of  the  standard  required.  According  to  Press 
reports,  the  magistrates  who  were  considering  the 
case  expressed  the  view  through  the  chairman  of  the 
Bench:  “  We  thought  there  would  be  rum  in  them.’’ 
The  defending  solicitor  stigmatised  such  an  idea  as 
“  a  flight  of  youthful  imagination,’’  and  pointed  out 
that  in  any  case  a  manufacturer  putting  rum  in 
sweets  would  run  the  risk  of  having  proceedings 
taken  against  him.  He  also  submitted  that  people 
did  not  bother  whether  there  was  4  per  cent,  butter, 
or  rum  flavour.  In  the  old  days  they  judged  them 
by  whether  they  tasted  good  or  bad. 

A  defence  was  ignorance  of  the  Ministry’s  require¬ 
ments,  but  it  was  as  far  back  as  November,  1951, 
that  a  Code  of  Practice  was  agreed  between  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Food  and  representatives  of  the  chocolate  and 
sugar  confectionery  trade  on  the  use  of  the  word 
‘  ‘  butter  ’  ’  or  a  synonym  in  the  description  of  choco- 
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late  and  sugar  confections,  and  where  these  are  used, 
the  butterfat  content  of  the  products  shall  not  be  less 
than  4  per  cent.  A  little  loophole  is  offered  by  the 
statement  that  ‘  ‘  where  butterfat  is  present  but  in  an 
amount  less  than  the  minimum  4  per  cent,  and  it  is 
desired  to  use  the  word  ‘  butter  ’  or  a  synonym  in  the 
description  of  the  goods,  the  word  shall  be  qualified 
by  the  term  ‘  flavour.’  ” 

Aircraft  and  Fishing 

The  aeroplane  is  making  steadily  increasing  contribu¬ 
tions  towards  world  food  supplies.  Its  use  in  agricul¬ 
ture  for  spreading  insecticides  and  fertilisers  is  already 
well  known,  but  rather  less  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid  to  its  use  in  fishing.  Fishing,  after  all,  is 
the  last  major  food  hunting  operation  left.  As  a 
directional  instrument  the  aeroplane  is  a  natural 
partner  of  fishing  boats. 

Aerial  scouting  is  not  particularly  new  in  the  Ice¬ 
landic  herring  fishery,  where  planes  have  been  used 
to  locate  summer  shoals  since  1930,  Scouting  planes 
have  been  introduced  much  more  recently  into  the 
east  central  Pacific  tuna  fishery,  where  at  present  28 
of  the  tuna  clippers  actually  carry  their  own  planes. 

.  Aircraft  were  regularly  used  for  shoal  spotting  in  the 
Washington  pilchard  fishery,  but  this  came  to  an  end 
wnen  the  fishery  declined  and  failed. 

According  to  a  recent  FAO  Fisheries  Bulletin 
(1952,  5,  3  and  4),  the  economic  aspect  dominates 
this  development.  The  cost  of  aeroplanes  is  not 
small,  hence  the  additional  catch  obtained  by  their 
use  must  show  a  fairly  consistent  and  profitable 
return.  This  is  most  likely  when  one  aircraft  is  used 
as  a  shoal  scout  for  a  fleet  of  ships.  The  use  of  air¬ 
craft  in  the  Icelandic  herring  fishery  owes  its  success 
to  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  operating  two  planes  each 
summer  season  are  met  co-operatively. 

For  some  types  of  deep  sea  fishing  the  plane  per 
ship  may  be  economic — initial  costs  can  be  spread 
over  a  number  of  years.  However,  the  helicopter  is 
by  far  the  most  suitable  type  of  plane  although  high 
cost  precludes  its  introduction,  A  cheap  helicopter  is 
badly  needed. 

Filtration 

An  interesting  review  of  conventional  filtration,  i.e. 
the  separation  of  undissolved  solids  from  liquids  by 
methods  other  than  centrifuging,  sedimentation,  and 
adsorption,  covering  the  preceding  12  months,  is 
contained  in  Chemical  and  Process  Engineering, 
February,  1953.  The  literature  has  been  well 
covered  and  no  less  than  87  references  are  given. 
The  author  of  the  review,  Mr.  E.  L.  Streatfield, 
B.Sc.,  F.R.I.C.,  M.I.Chem.E.,  has  delved  into  the 
literature  (including  Patent  specifications)  covering 
theory,  experimental  data  and  design,  equipment 
and  applications,  filter  aids  and  media. 


A  Feeder  of  Beggars 

Count  Rumforu,  born  in  1752,  is  famous  for  the 
invention  of  the  calorimeter  and  the  photometer, 
which  bear  his  name,  and  as  the  man  who  bored  a 
cannon,  as  well  as  generations  of  dunces  in  “  School 
Cert,”  with  the  law  of  heat  energy  he  discovered 
from  that  activity.  But  this  founder  of  our  Royal 
Institution  and  of  the  Royal  Society’s  Rum- 
ford  Medal  was  so  versatile  that  he  comes  into  the 
history  of  food  in  one  or  two  chapters  of  his  life 
story.  , 

After  Maximilian,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  had  caught 
sight  of  this  superb  horseman  at  a  display,  this 
“foreigner  on  a  fine  English  horse,”  Rumford  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  reorganise  the  Bavarian 
army.  He  improved  not  only  conditions  of  ser\ice 
in  making  “soldiers  citizens  and  citizens  soldiers,” 
but  was  also  highly  successful  in  improving  army 
catering.  Then  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1790,  came  his  ' 
master  stroke  in  municipal  administration.  He 
caused  to  be  rounded  up  thousands  of  Munich  beg¬ 
gars  who  traditionally  took  a  beggars’  holiday  on 
that  day  and  brought  them  to  his  ‘  ‘  military  work-  j 
house” — a  harsh  name  belied  by  the  comfortable  j 
quarters  and  work  with  pay  provided  for  those  who  , 
were  taught  to  work.  A  warm  dinner  a  day  was  the 
bait  for  these  helpless  men  who  were  won  over  to 
become  good  citizens. 

Rumford,  ever  the  scientist  with  an  everyday  out¬ 
look,  prepared  appetising  soups  from  scraps  given 
by  the  municipality,  and  introduced  maize  as  an 
article  of  diet  for  the  city’s  poor.  As  the  father  of 
soup  kitchens,  he  eventually  sup>ervised  a  daily  hot  1 
meal  for  the  1,500  men.  Food  and  fuel  economies:  } 
such  were  Rumford ’s  ideals  adopted  elsewhere  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  lowly  Bavaria. 

There  were  criticisms,  even  of  the  Rumford 
Roaster  and  of  his  success  with  soup  kitchens.  Cob-  - 
bett,  as  was  to  be  expected,  satirised  his  soups  as 
'  ‘  insipid  and  flatulent  compounds  made  of  dirt  and 
bones,  unfit  for  an  Englishman,  however  poor,  to  ' 
eat.”  France,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  his  soupe 
maigre  as  a  staple  dish  for  the  poor.  In  his  last 
years  in  Paris,  Rumford  invented  a  percolator  for 
making  coffee  and  published  his  essay  ‘  ‘  The  Art  of 
Making  Coffee  in  the  Highest  Perfection.” 

London’s  recent  fog  with  all  the  demands  for  cir¬ 
cumventing  such  conditions  brings  to  mind  Rum- 
ford’s  tireless  work  in  the  cause  of  smokeless  fire¬ 
places.  Deploring  smoke  pollution  and  London’s 
fogs,  he  described — 150  years  before  we  thought  of  it 
— how  the  domestic  fireplace  was  as  good  a  culprit  as 
any.  After  studying  some  hundreds  of  smoky  fire¬ 
places,  he  introduced  the  first  smokeless  kind  with 
the  fireback  brought  forward  and  the  smoke-passage 
reduced  to  four  inches.  This  type,  which  he  fitted  in 
over  150  houses,  including  those  6f  Palmerston  and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  is  the  kind  we  use  today. 
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Cockle  boats  moored  In  Leigh  Greek. 


Shell-fish  for  Human  Consumption 

Elliot  B.  Dewberry,  F.R.San.1.,  F.R.I.P.H,  &  H. 

Part  I 

During  the  past  100  years  or  so  the  oyster  trade  has  suffered  many  vicissitudes,  owing  to 
mortality  arising  from  bacteriological  contamination  and  other  causes,  but  comparatively  recent 
legislation  and  research  work  carried  out  have  now  solved  most  of  these  problems,  making 
possible  the  marketing  of  edible  shell-fish,  as  far  as  possible  free  from  danger  to  the  consumer. 

Modem  methods  of  control  are  discussed  in  this  article. 

rkURING  the  years  1830-1834,  stricted  the  dredging  of  native  and  natives  became  gradually  scarcer, 
^English  oysters  were  abundant  deep  sea  oysters.  Further  Acts  the  reasons  being  cold  summers 
and  cheap.  It  is  recorded  that  at  were  passed  in  1883,  1885,  and  unfavourable  to  oyster  breeding; 
one  period  they  could  be  pur-  1894  extending  control  and  intro-  heavy  invasion  by  natural  enem- 
chased  at  8d.  to  is.  per  dozen  in  ducing  inspection  of  the  shell-fish  ies,  such  as  star  fish,  burrowing 
the  streets  of  London.  In  1868,  industries.  worms,  slipper  limpets,  etc.  (a 

the  demand  for  oysters  became  so  method  has  now  been  introduced 

great  that  supplies  began  to  fail  Oyster  Imports  to  protect  the  oyster  spat  from 

and  prices  rose  sharply.  This  In  the  meantime,  oysters  were  pests  by  cultivating  them  in  closed 
necessitated  intervention  by  the  being  imported  into  England  in  tanks);  and  to  over-dredging. 
Government,  which  resulted  in  large  quantities  from  Portugal, 

the  introduction  of  the  Sea  Fisher-  France,  Holland,  and  America.  Mortality  among  Oysters 
ies  Act,  1868.  The  purpose  of  this  Some  of  these  molluscs  were  used  Discussing  oyster  mortality 
Act  was  to  regulate  and  control  for  restocking  the  beds  owing  to  during  co^d  summers.  Cole  (1951)' 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  the  scarcity  of  English  natives,  considers  that  this  cannot  be 
shell-fish  industry,  but  little  sue-  The  imported  oysters  were  sold  in  attributed  to  low  temperatures  but 
cess  resulted  from  this  legislation,  the  markets  all  the  year  round,  but  to  the  low  salinity  of  the  sea- 
During  1876,  the  Government  the  sale  of  English  natives  was  water.  He  remarks:  “When 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  regulated  by  a  close  season,  viz.  very  heavy  losses  have  occurred 
enquire  into  the  reasons  for  the  from  May  14  to  August  4,  and  for  they  appear  usually  with  the 
scarcity  and  high  prices  of  oysters ;  deep  sea  oysters  from  June  15  to  melting  of  snow  and  ice  and  seem 
a  year  later  the  Fisheries  (Oyster,  August  4.  The  Whitstable  oyster  to  be  the  result  more  of  a  pro- 
Crab,  and  Lobster)  Act  was  companies,  however,  voluntarily  longed  run  of  fresh  water  in  the 
passed.  This  afforded  protection  extended  their  close  season  until  estuaries  than  of  low  temperature 
for  the  breeding  of  oysters  by  September  i.  by  itself." 

establishing  a  close  season  and  re-  As  the  years  went  by  English  Generally  speaking,  the  English 
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At  the  Fisheries  Experiment  Station  at  Conway,  the  mussels  are  hosed  to  remove  all 
external  mud  from  the  shells. 


native  oyster  seems  to  thrive  well 
in  densities  (saltiness)  of  sea-water, 
between  1015  and  1023.  This 
usually  occurs  in  harbours,  bays, 
river  mouths,  and  other  partially 
enclosed  waters.  The  latter  den¬ 
sity  is  considered  to  be  a  favour¬ 
able  one  for  the  deposition  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  oyster  “  spat.” 

Polluted  Oyster  Beds 

During  the  years  1920-1922,  a 
mysterious  mortality  occurred 
which  caused  a  further  severe  loss 
to  the  oyster  industry  and  resulted 
in  the  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
trade.  Among  the  chief  causes  were 
the  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  and 
intestinal  diseases  which  occurred 
some  50  or  60  years  ago.  These 
were  traced  to  the  consumption  of 
contaminated  shell-fish  which  had 
been  collected  from  sewage-pol¬ 
luted  tidal  waters.  As  a  result, 
public  confidence  in  the  safety  of 
shell  -  fish,  particularly  oysters, 
mussels,  and  cockles,  was  shaken. 
Numerous  representations  were 
made  from  time  to  time  by  local 
authorities  to  the  effect  that  fur¬ 
ther  powers  were  required  to  pre¬ 
vent  danger  to  health  from  the 
consumption  of  shell-fish  which 
had  been  grown  or  fattened  in  con¬ 
taminated  waters. 

In  1899,  the  Local  Government 
Board  endeavoured  to  solve  the 
problem  by  submitting  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  Public  Health  (Oyster) 
Bill  which  provided  for  the  closing 
of  any  polluted  oyster  beds.  This 


Bill,  however,  did  not  meet  with 
general  approval  and  never  be¬ 
came  law. 

During  1913,  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Sewage  Disposal  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  consumption  of  shell-fish 
specially  polluted  by  sewage  may 
cause  enteric  fever  and  other  ill¬ 
nesses.  Thus  the  sale  and  control 
of  shell-fish  became  a  public  health 
problem. 

Shell-fish  Legislation 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1915 
that  the  Public  Health  (Shell-fish) 
Regulations  came  into  force, 
granting  powers  for  the  closing  of 
contaminated  beds  or  layings. 

In  recent  years  Britain  has  suf¬ 
fered  comparatively  few  outbreaks 
of  intestinal  disease  due  to  shell¬ 
fish.  In  France,  however,  100,000 
cases  with  2,500  deaths  from  ty¬ 
phoid  and  paratyphoid  fevers  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  years  1913- 

1933* 

Under  the  Public  Health  (Shell¬ 
fish)  Regulations  193^-1948,  it  is 
stated  that  if  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  considers  that  any  person 
is  suffering  or  has  recently  suffered 
from  infectious  or  other  disease  at¬ 
tributable  to  shell-fish  and  that  the 
consumption  of  shell-fish  exposed 
for  sale  within  the  district  is  likely 
to  cause  danger  to  health,  he  must 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  layings 
from  which  such  shell-fish  were 
derived  and  must  report  thereon 
to  the  Local  Authority. 


The  Local  Authority  may  re¬ 
quire  any  fishmonger  supplying 
shell-fish  in  his  district  to  submit 
to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
within  a  certain  time,  a  list  of  all 
the  layings  from  which  his  supply 
of  shell-fish  has  been  derived 
during  the  previous  six  weeks. 

If  the  layings  are  not  within 
the  district  of  the  Local  Authority 
concerned,  they  must  make  a  rep¬ 
resentation  to  the  Local  Authority 
of  the  district  in  which  the  laying 
is  situate. 

Prohibition  of  Sales 

The  Local  Authority,  upon  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  after 
giving  all  persons  interested  a 
reasonable  opportunity  of  making 
representations,  may  then  make 
an  Order  prohibiting  the  distribu¬ 
tion  for  sale  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  of  shell-fish  taken  from  the 
laying,  if  they  are  satisfied  that 
the  consumption  of  such  shell-fish 
is  likely  to  cause  danger  to  the 
public  health. 

They  may  further  attach  to  an 
Order  such  exceptions  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  may  think  proper. 
This  enables  a  Local  Authority  to 
prescribe  as  a  condition  of  the  sale 
of  shell-fish  either  a  re-laying  in 
pure  water,  or  sterilisation  by 
steam  or  cleansing  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  approved  by  the  Minister  of 
Health. 

For  many  years  past  the  In¬ 
spectors  of  the  Worshipful  Com¬ 
pany  of  Fishmongers  have  taken 
samples,  for  the  purpose  of  bac¬ 
teriological  examination,  of  all 
shell-fish  which  come  to  the  City 
of  London  Markets. 

Section  39  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1938  (Shell-fish),  per¬ 
mits  a  County  Council  or  a  Local 
Authority  to  provide,  within  or 
without  their  county  or  district  (or 
contribute  towards  the  expense  of 
providing)  tanks  or  other  appar¬ 
atus  for  the  cleansing  of  shell¬ 
fish  and  make  charges  for  their 
use. 

Shell-fish  Poisoning; 

Oysters  are  likely  to  become  in¬ 
fected  by  pathogenic  organisms 
when  they  are  obtained  from  pol¬ 
luted  beds  and  layings.  If  con¬ 
sumed,  they  may  cause  gastro-in- 
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Water  flows  from  the  storage  tank  into  the  chlorination  tank,  a  solution  of  bleaching 
powder  being  added  at  the  same  time. 


testinal  disturbances  and  even  ty¬ 
phoid  and  paratyphoid  fevers. 

Mussels  are  particularly  liable 
to  become  toxic  and  cases  of  pois¬ 
oning,  some  fatal,  have  been  re¬ 
corded.  Mussel  poisoning  in¬ 
cludes  at  least  three  distinct  patho¬ 
logical  conditions  or  types  of 
condition,  viz.  musseling,  bac¬ 
terial,  and  paralytic. 

The  first  of  these  conditions 
causes  erythema,  nettle-rash,  and 
intestinal  disturbance.  Some  per¬ 
sons  are  allergic  to  mussels,  being 
unable  to  eat  them  even  in  small 
quantities,  raw  or  cooked,  without 
exhibiting  disagreeable  symptoms. 

Dodgson  (1928)'  pointed  out 
that  the  widely  held  popular  view 
that  all  manifestations  of  poison¬ 
ing,  due  to  the  consumption  of 
mussels,  arise  from  a  common 
cause  inherent  in  mussels  is 
erroneous;  for  instance,  that  poi¬ 
sonous  properties  reside  in  the 
“bear,”  foot,  or  other  particular 
parts  of  the  mussel. 

Classification  of  Bacteria 

Generally  speaking,  bacterial 
cases  are  difficult  to  classify,  either 
because  the  information  is  inade¬ 
quate,  or  because  symptoms  are 
such  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  paralytic  form  of  poison¬ 
ing,  which  causes  respiratory 
paralysis  and  is  usually  fatal.  The 
danger  of  contracting  it  may  be 
reduced  to  such  small  proportions 
as  to  be  entirely  negligible  if  ele¬ 
mentary  precautions  are  taken. 


and  especially  if  only  purified 
mussels  are  eaten. 

This  particular  form  of  mussel 
poisoning  was  at  first  associated 
with  fhe  consumption  of  mussels 
which  had  been  collected  from 
foul  and  stagnant  waters,  such  as 
docks  and  inlets  containing  sea¬ 
water.  Later,  however,  it  was 
found  to  be  caused  by  mussels 
which  had  been  harvested  during 
the  summer  months  from  open 
seashores  where  the  waters  con¬ 
tained  certain  poisonous  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms.  Such  cases  of* 
poisoning  have  been  reported  from 
Belgium,  California,  and  the  Can¬ 
adian  Atlantic  coast. 

Sommer  and  Meyer  (1941),^ 


after  many  experimental  investiga¬ 
tions,  concluded  that  (apart  from 
any  form  of  sewage  contamination) 
the  source  of  the  poison  was  found 
in  a  unicellular,  greenish  coloured 
microscopic  organism,  the  dino- 
flagellate  Gonyaulax  catenella, 
which  is  abundant  in  the  ocean 
during  the  summer  months.  The 
poison  (an  alkaloid)  contained  in 
this  organism  is  the  strongest 
known.  The  dinoflagellate  Gon¬ 
yaulax  tamanensis  on  which  the 
shell-fish  feed  was  identified  by 
Lebour  (1925),'  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Plymouth. 
This  is  the  only  plankton  observed 
so  far  whose  periodic  increases  in 
abundance  coincide  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  high  toxicities  in  shell¬ 
fish. 

It  is*  recorded  that  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1938,  paralytic  poisoning 
occurred  in  Belgium,  caused  by 
the  consumption  of  mussels  taken 
from  the  Bruges-Zeebrugge  Mari¬ 
time  Canal.  The  water  was  found 
to  contain  the  poisonous  dino- 
flagellates. 

Illness  Caused  by  Cockles 

From  time  to  time,  cockles  have 
been  the  cause  of  outbreaks  of  ill¬ 
ness.  One  occurred  in  1946  and 
another  in  1949  (398  cases);  the 
latter  is  recorded  by  Stevenson, 
Logan,  and  Oliver  (1952).*  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the 
cases  were  in  the  Borough  of 
Southend-on-Sea . 


The  flnal  stage  in  the  cleansing  process  tor  mussels  is  the  disinfection  of  shells  by 
immersing  them  in  chlorinated  water.  A  fresh  solution  of  bleaching  powder  is  added 
to  inflowing  water. 
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Cleaned  mussels  are  shovelled  into  bass  ready  for  transport  to  the  market.  Bags, 
shovels,  and  fisherman’s  boots  are  sterilised  by  immersion  in  hypochlorite  solution. 


Pilsworth  (1952)“  in  his  “  Bac¬ 
teriological  Studies  on  Cooked 
Shell-fish," remarks:  "The South- 
end  outbreak  of  1949  ascribed  to 
cockles  would  appear  to  be  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  type  caused  by 
‘  non-specific '  bacterial  agents 
and  associated  with  high  tempera¬ 
ture  and  poor  hygiene,  rather  than 
the  type  due  to  a  specific  organism 
associated  with  the  presence  of 
human  excreta." 


Harvesting  of  Cockles 

The  most  important  cockle  in¬ 
dustries  are  carried  on  at  Leigh- 
on-Sea  and  Southend-on-Sea,  there 
being  a  large  demand  for  these 
shell-fish  during  the  summer 
months.  The  cockles  are  har¬ 
vested  from  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  estuarine  sands  at  low  tide 
by  means  of  short-handled  steel 
rakes.  Control  of  this  industry  is 
somewhat  complicated.  Under 
the  Public  Health  (Shell-fish) 
Regulations,  1934,  the  Port  of 
London  Health  Authority  made  an 
Order  in  1936  listing  as  a  "  pre¬ 
scribed  area  ’  ’  all  the  sands  on  the 
Essex  shore  of  the  Thames  Estu¬ 
ary  from  Holehaven  and  Vange 
Creeks  in  the  west  to  the  North¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  Parish  of 
North  Shoebury  in  the  east.  This 
Order  controlled  all  the  shell-fish 
layings  on  the  Essex  shore,  except 
a  strip  at  the  seaward  (eastern) 
end  about  i|  miles  wide.  The 
layings  on  the  Kent  shores,  from 
Grain  Spit  in  the  west  as  far  as 
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Warden  Point  in  the  east  and  also 
the  extensive  layings  beyond  the 
Port  Health  Authority’s  area,  are 
not  subject  to  any  control  and 
shell-fish  from  these  areas  may  be 
sold  for  human  consumption  with¬ 
out  restriction  (Madeley  1952).^ 
Most  of  the  cockles  are  harvested 
from  the  "  prohibited  area." 

The  method  of  cooking  cockles 
comes  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Port  Health  Authority  and  con¬ 
trol  is  exercisable  by  the  Local 
Authority  under  Section  13  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1936. 

The  Purification  of  Shell-fish 

During  1915,  a  comprehensive 
series  of  experiments  was  carried 
out  at  the  Fisheries  Experiment 
Station,  Conway,  Caernarvon¬ 
shire,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Dodgson,  in  an  endeavour  to 
establish  a  reliable  treatment  for 
the  purification  of  mussels.  The 
system  adopted  was  based  on  the 
comparatively  simple  and  natural 
action  of  these  bivalves  clearing 
their  alimentary  canals  freely  in 
clean  chlorinated  sea-water  in  48 
hours  after  they  had  been  given 
a  preliminary  hosing-down  to 
cleanse  their  shells.  This  experi¬ 
mental  purification  process  proved 
satisfactory.  Bacteriological  exam¬ 
ination  of  samples  of  the  mussels 
after  treatment  revealed  that  not 
only  did  they  rid  themselves  of 
any  harmful  organisms,  but  also 
of  all  particles  of  solid  matter,  thus 
rendering  them  safe  for  human 
consumption. 


After  this  experimental  instal¬ 
lation  at  Conway  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
in  1918  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Fisheries  Department.  Later, 
similar  installations  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  purification  of  mussels 
were  put  into  operation  at  Lym'p- 
stone  (near  Exmouth),  Lythani, 
Killorglin,  and  Cromane  in  south¬ 
west  Ireland. 


Special  Treatment  for  Oysters 

Later,  further  experiments  were 
carried  out  at  the  Fisheries  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Conway,  to 
determine  whether  oysters  would 
purify  themselves  (on  a  commer¬ 
cial  scale)  if  subjected  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  treatment.  This  was  found 
possible,  and  bacteriological  ex¬ 
amination  of  samples  after  treat¬ 
ment  prov’ed  satisfactory. 

There  were,  however,  certain 
additional  measures  to  be  taken 
with  the  oysters.  A  special  de¬ 
vice  was  found  to  be  necessary  for 
cleansing  the  exterior  of  the  shells 
and  the  temperature  of  the  sea¬ 
water  had  to  be  raised  to  56° F. 
during  the  months  of  October  to 
March.  Weather  conditions  had 
also  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  method  could  be  completed  in 
24  hours  provided  the  molluscs 
were  not  heavily  contaminated, 
and  the  water  was  clean,  at  the 
correct  temperature,  and  right  de¬ 
gree  of  salinity. 

If  the  chlorine  content  of  the 
water  is  too  high,  the  oysters  will 
not  open  their  shells  and  cleansing 
does  not  take  place.  In  1934,  a 
cleansing  station  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  oysters  on  a  commercial 
scale  was  opened  at  Brightlingsea, 
Essex,  and  is  in  use  continuously. 

Sherwood  (1947)*  remarks  that 
any  effective  remedy  for  pollution 
must  meet  the  following  require¬ 
ments  : 

1.  For  the  consumer  of  shell¬ 
fish  it  must  eliminate  risk  of  any 
illness  or  poisoning  (other  than 
‘  ‘  musseling  '  ’  of  those  susceptible 
to  it),  and  in  so  doing  safeguard 
the  public  health  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  authorities  concerned  under 
the  Shell-fish  Regulations. 

2 .  There  must  be  means  for  iden¬ 
tifying  shell-fish  which  have  been 
rendered  safe,  *and  when  tested 
bacteriologically  such  shell-fish 
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must  show  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
freedom  from  faecal  contamina¬ 
tion. 

3.  The  flavour,  condition,  and 
keeping  quality  of  the  shell-fish 
must  remain  unimpaired. 

4.  The  remedy  must  be  simple 
and  certain  in  action  at  all  times 
on  a  readily  standardised  routine 
basis. 

5.  It  must  be  economically 
sound.  This  means  in  practice 
that  efficiency  must  not  depend  on 
close  scientific  and  bacteriological 
control,  nor  must  the  cost  be  un¬ 
related  to  the  value  of  the  shell¬ 
fish. 

The  mussels  and  oysters  after 
treatment  are  packed  in  bags  or 
containers  which  have  been  steril¬ 
ised  by  chlorine  solution  (i  in 
10,000).  Each  bag  is  secured  by 
a  lead  seal  indicating  the  origin 
and  date  of  despatch.  This  seal 
which  enables  the  recipient  to 
check  the  despatch  date  also 
guarantees  that  the  contents  of  the 
bag  have  been  given  a  satisfactory 
treatment  at  a  station  approved  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  under 
the  technical  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fish¬ 
eries. 


Purification  Routine 

Sherwood  (1947)*  describes  the 
actual  purification  routine  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  The  shell-fish,  spread  about 
two-deep  on  the  wooden  grids,  are 
thoroughly  hosed  with  a  strong  jet 
of  water  to  remove  external  mud 
from  the  shells.  The  mud,  etc.,  is 
then  sluiced  away.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  tank  is  provided  with  a 
penstock  wall  at  one  end  and  a 
gutter  at  the  other,  to  which  the 
floor  slopes  very  slightly.  The 
grids  are  supported  on  ridges  to 
form  channels  beneath  them,  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  penstock  opening  to 
the  gutter. 

2.  The  tank  is  filled  with  puri¬ 
fied  sea-water  in  which  the  shell¬ 
fish  remain  overnight  for  the  first 
bath.  The  impurities  which  they 
throw  out  fall  to  the  floor,  and  the 
rapid  filtering  action  of  the  shell¬ 
fish  results  in  the  water  becoming 
glass-clear  within  a  few  hours. 

3.  Next  morning  the  tank  is 
drained,  the  shell-fish  are  hosed 
again  and  all  the  matter  thrown 
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The  bags  are  sealed  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  seal  which  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
mussels  have  been  subjected  to  the  approved  cleansing  process. 


out  by  them  during  the  overnight 
bath  is  flushed  from  the  tank. 

4.  The  tank  is  refilled  as  before 
for  the  second  overnight  bath 
which  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  discharge  of  any  matter  re¬ 
maining  in  the  shell-fish. 

5.  On  the  third  morning  {i.e. 
after  48  hours),  draining  of  the 
second  bath  is  followed  by  a  final 
hosing  and  flushing  to  remove 
ejected  matter. 

6.  The  shell-fish  are  then  left 
covered  for  one  hour  in  sea-water 
freshly  chlorinated  with  three 
parts  per  million  in  which  they 
remain  closed,  to  sterilise  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  shells. 

In  the  case  of  oysters,  some 
warming  of  the  water  during  the 
winter  is  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
feeding.  The  whole  technique  is 
simple  and  has  been  effective  in 
producing  oysters  of  good  bac¬ 
teriological  cleanliness. 

In  this  approved  official  method 
of  purification,  by  using  sea-water 
sterilised  by  chlorine,  the  water  is 
treated  by  sodium  thiosulphate  to 
remove  any  residual  chlorine  be¬ 
fore  it  is  run  into  the  treatment 
tank.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible 
for  any  chlorine  to  reach  the  edible 
parts  of  the  oyster  and  the  chlorine 
used  for  the  final  shell  sterilisation 


does  not  affect  the  flavour.  The 
shell-fish  treated  are  not  impaired 
either  in  keeping  quality  or  in  any 
other  respect.  Thus  the  problem 
of  safeguarding  the  public  health 
from  infection  from  contaminated 
oysters  or  mussels  is  practically 
solved. 


Re-use  of  Sea-water 

In  1948,  experiments  were  car¬ 
ried  out  at  Lytham  (Lancs.) 
cleansing  station  to  ascertain  the 
possibility  of  repeatedly  using  the 
same  sea-water  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  treatment  of  shell-fish  from 
polluted  areas.  The  sea- water  was 
treated  with  sodium  hypochlorite 
and  then  aerated  to  re-oxygenate 
the  water.  Allen,  G.  Thomas; 
M.  C.  C.  Thomas,  Wheatland, 
H.  N.  Thomas,  Jones,  Hudson, 
and  Sherwood  (1950),”  in  their  in¬ 
vestigations,  point  out  that  ‘  ‘  when 
mussels  are  allowed  to  function  in 
sea-water  the  main  changes  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  water  are  depletion 
of  dissolved  oxygen  and  lowering 
of  pH  value.  Provided  the  faeces 
and  pseudo-faeces  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  the  increase  in  the  content 
of  organic  matter  is  not  appre¬ 
ciable.  If  the  supernatant  water 
is  removed  and  aerated  with  dif- 
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Tin  in  Canned  Foods 


The  F(xk1  Standards  Committee 
has  considered  and  adopted  a  Re- 
jM>rt  by  its  Metallic  Contamina¬ 
tion  Sub-Committee  in  respect  of 
the  limits  of  tin  in  canned  foods. 

Tin  has  no  known  physiological 
function  and  its  presence  in  human 
food  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
use  of  tin  as  foil  for  the  wrapping 
of  food  and  more  particularly  to 
the  use  of  tinplate  for  canning. 

The  corrosion  of  tinplate  in  food 
containers  de{)ends  ujxin  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  which  have  been 
studied  in  detail  by  Morris  and 
Bryan  (Department  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research,  Food 
Investigation  Board,  Special  Re¬ 
port  No.  40  [1931]  and  Special 
Report  No.  44  [1936]).  These 
factors  include  the  air  in  the  head- 
space  of  the  can,  acidity  of  the 
contents,  and  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  iron  salts. 

The  colour  of  red  and  purple 
fruits,  other  than  tomatoes,  may 
be  affected  by  tinplate,  and  blue 
or  \  iolet  lakes  may  be  formed  by 
the  combination  of  tin  with  the 
colouring  matter  in  the  fruit.  A 
very  small  amount  of  tin  may 
cause  haze  in  beer. 

In  1908,  Buchanan  and  Schry- 
ver  examined  a  large  number  of 
canned  foods  and  found  that  even 
with  the  canning  methods  in  force 
at  that  time  concentrations  of  tin 
in  canned  foods  above  2  grains 
per  lb.  (286  p.p.m.)  were  un¬ 
usual  and  unnecessary.  Their  re¬ 
port  was  published  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  this  limit 
has  l)een  generally  accepted  as 
appropriate. 

In  1937,  a  report  by  Adam  and 
Horner  on  “The  Tin  Content  of 
English  Canned  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  ’ '  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  (September,  1937) .  The 
investigators  based  their  results  on 
analyses  carried  out  over  a  period 
of  10  years.  They  found  that 
where  lacquered  cans  were  used 
the  tin  content  of  the  canned  pro¬ 
ducts  seldom  exceeded  40  p.p.m. 

In  plain  cans  rather  more  tin 
may  be  taken  up  particularly  by 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  fish  in  oil, 
and  foods  which  hav  e  been  treated 
with  sulphur  dioxide  or  contain 


salt.  Rarely,  however,  is  the 
amount  substantially  higher  than 
2  grains  per  lb. 

hividence  furnished  by  repre- 
sentativ’es  of  the  Tin  Research  In¬ 
stitute  and  the  Metal  Box  Com¬ 
pany  confirms  that  in  general  the 
pick-up  of  tin  is  much  reduced  by 
the  use  of  lacquered  cans,  but  that 
plain  ones  are  preferred  for  some 
fruits  and  vegetables;  in  particu¬ 
lar  hydrogen  swell  is  less  likely  to 
(Kcur  when  acid  foods  are  stored 
in  plain  cans  than  in  lacquered 
cans. 

Excessive  tin  in  canned  meats 
has  been  associated  with  a  long 
storage  period.  The  tin  content 
of  canned  foods  may  rise  if  the 
can  is  ofiened  and  the  food  re¬ 
mains  in  the  can  exposed  to  the 
air.  Cheese  wrapped  in  tinfoil 
was  at  one  time  found  to  contain 
verv'  large  quantities  of  tin  and  to 
suffer  some  discoloration,  but  this 
situation  is  not  likely  to  arise  in 
future  in  view  of  the  specification 
issued  by  the  British  Standards 
Institution  in  1948  which  requires 
that  the  tinfoil  should  have  a  pro- 
tectiv’e  coating  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  foil. 

Sio  far  as  is  known,  the  informal 
limit  of  2  grains  per  lb.  of  tin  in 
fotxl  has  worked  satisfactorily, 
and  there  is  practically  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  cases  of  poisoning  at¬ 
tributable  to  excessive  tin  content 
of  canned  foods.  It  is  the  view  of 
the  Sub-Committee  that  a  limit 
should  be  maintained  since  a  high 
tin  content  in  food  would  be  con¬ 
trary'  to  good  commercial  practice 
and  possibly  injurious.  In  view  of 
improv’ements  in  the  canning  pro¬ 
cess  introduced  since  1908  when 
the  informal  limit  was  recom¬ 
mended,  a  figure  of  250  p.p.m.  is 
preferred.  Until  more  decisive 
information  is  av'ailable  on  the 
subject  of  toxicity,  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  giv'e  statutory' 
effect  to  this  limit. 

No  recommendations  have  been 
made  at  this  stage  with  regard  to 
foods  and  beverages  which  are 
not  subjected  to  a  canning  process 
as  the  data  av'ailable  are  incom¬ 
plete.  So  far  as  the  Sub-Commit¬ 
tee  are  aware  the  question  has 
only  assumed  practical  importance 


in  relation  to  demerara  sugar 
where  it  has  been  customary'  in 
the  past  to  add  tin  chloride  during 
the  manufacturing  process  to  stab¬ 
ilise  the  colour  of  the  sugar. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Ar¬ 
senical  Poisoning  which  reported 
in  1903  expressed  the  view,  with 
which  the  Sub-Committee  concur, 
that  tin  chloride  (a  salt  which  may 
contain  arsenic  as  an  impurity) 
was  an  objectionable  and  un¬ 
necessary  addition  to  sugar.  The 
jrractice  has  since  been  largely  dis¬ 
continued  and,  except  in  the  case 
of  one  firm,  titanous  chloride  or 
alternativ’ely  artificial  colouring 
matter  is  now  used  in  place  of  tin 
chloride. 

There  is  no  tin  chloride  used 
in  British  refineries,  and  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  any  small  traces  of 
tin  present  in  British  soft  sugars 
(pieces)  and  golden  syrup  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  raw  sugar. 


Debilterin^  of  Oats 

Raw  oats  must  be  debittered 
when  preparing,  for  example,  oat 
flakes,  but  the  nature  of  the  bitter 
principle  has  hitherto  been 
obscure.  A  special  process  has 
now  been  reported  for  isolating 
the  principle  which  has  been 
identified  as  a  saponin  {Gordian, 
October  25,  1952). 

Like  other  saponins,  it  splits  off 
sugar  during  acid  hydrolysis  to 
leave  a  non-bitter  substance,  but 
the  process  of  debittering  oats 
differs,  say,  from  that  for  soya. 
Whereas  soya  saponin  breaks 
down  when  heated,  and  releases 
a  gaseous  nitrogen-containing  sub¬ 
stance,  the  saponin  of  oats  enters 
into  combination  with  another 
constituent  of  oats  to  form  a  new 
substance  (or  sev'eral  new  sub¬ 
stances)  which  are  no  longer 
bitter.  The  binding  agents  have 
not  been  definitely  identified  but 
may  include  cholesterol  or  the 
fatty  component  of  oats. 

The  resultant  addition  com¬ 
pounds  sometimes  break  dpwn  in 
storage  or  during  rancidification 
of  the  fat,  when  the  bitterness  may 
reappear.  The  high  tolerance  of 
oat  flakes  by  diabetics  may  be 
associated  with  the  content  of 
saponins. 
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The  Baking  Industry 

19^2  Walter  Butterworth,  B.Sc.  Tech.,  F.R.l.C. 

-  Birkett  Sf  Boatock  Ltd. 

In  1952  price  control  was  removed  from  Hour  confections  and  from  loaves  of  bread  weighing 
10  oz.  or  less.  Imports  of  sugar-fat  mixtures  were  greatly  restricted  and  attempts  were 
made  to  devise  a  new  and  agreed  scheme  for  allocating  raw  materials  to  bakers  and  biscuit 
makers.  The  Minister  of  Labour  **  accepted  in  principle  and  with  certain  modifications'*  the 
recommendations  of  the  latest  enquiry  into  night  baking  and  the  report  of  the  cake  and 
biscuit  productivity  team  on  its  visit  to  America  has  been  widely  discussed. 


¥r  is  too  seldom  realised  that 
-■-nearly  all  the  baker’s  products, 
with  the  exception  of  biscuits,  are 
|)erishable  foods.  Because  his 
wares  have  a  short  shelf  life  the 
baker’s  business  is  largely  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and 
this  fact  atfects  the  attitude  of  the 
baking  industry  towards  inven¬ 
tions,  modifications,  and  new  tech¬ 
niques.  It  has  been  aptly  said 
that  the  baker  is  compelled  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  attending 
to  the  job  of  making  his  goods  as 
efficiently  today  as  he  did  yester¬ 
day,  and  that  this  leaves  little 
time  for  development.  Another 
important  fact  is  that  over  one- 
third  of  the  total  value  of  bakery 
products  is  made  in  bakeries  em¬ 
ploying  ten  people  or  less.‘ 

Any  man  owning  a  business  of 
this  size  is  his  own  buyer,  book¬ 
keeper,  labour  manager,  and  en¬ 
gineer  rolled  into  one,  and  he  is 
usually  responsible  personally  for 
an  important  proportion  of  his 
production.  He  has  very  little 
time  available  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  new  ideas. 

Tbe  Baker’s  Profits 

If  he  is  baking  bread  the  maxi¬ 
mum  price  at  which  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  it  is  supposed  to 
leave  him  a  profit  margin  of  5s. 
on  each  280  lb.  of  flour  processed. 
This  5s.  is  based  on  the  average 
profit  he  is  alleged  to  have  made 
before  1939.  The  family  baker 
has  several  reasonable  objections 
to  this  state  of  affairs.  Costings 
show  that  he  is  in  fact  in  receipt 
of  a  profit  of  less  than  3s.  per 
sack,"  and  no  one  disputes  the 
fact  that  3s.  in  1952  bought  less 
than  half  of  what  it  did  before  the 
war.  He  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
make  ends  meet  and  to  replace 
some  of  his  outworn  equipment 
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because  his  sale  of  flour  confec¬ 
tionery  showed  a  better  margin 
than  bread  until  a  year  or  so  ago. 

He  is  now  faced  with  increased 
wages,  increased  material  costs, 
increased  costs  of  fuel,  power,  and 
transport,  and,  although  for  the 
past  few  months  he  has  been  able 
to  raise  the  price  of  his  confections, 
he  is  finding  an  increased  sales  re¬ 
sistance  because  ‘  ‘  money  is  tight  ’  ’ 
and  there  is  a  wider  range  of  com¬ 
modities  from  which  to  choose. 

This  rather  difficult  situation  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  Aylward^  in  his  review 
of  1951,  and  any  progress  report 
must  be  compiled  and  studied  with 
this  in  mind.  But  the  picture  is 
not  entirely  to  be  painted  in  blacks 
and  greys.  Many  companies  have 
continued  to  make  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  year  despite  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  trading. 

Chronological  Survey 

The  year  of)ened  with  much 
discussion  in  trade  circles  of  a 
legal  ruling*  which  decided  that 
certain  kinds  of  ovens  hitherto  re¬ 
garded  as  portable  equipment, 
were  adjudged  to  be  “in  the 
nature  of  a  building  or  structure  ’’ 
and  so  to  be  taken  into  account  for 
the  assessment  of  rateable  value. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  test  case 
and  taken  to  Appeal,  where  the 
finding  of  the  Court  was  con¬ 
firmed. 

Later  in  January  freedom  to 
allow  a  ‘  ‘  reasonable  charge  ’  ’  for 
slicing  and  wrapping  bread  was 
granted,  and  it  is  convenient  here 
to  note  that,  against  a  background 
of  rising  prices,  the  cost  of  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  decreased  somewhat 
during  the  year.  The  big  news  in 
February  was  that  the  Flour  Con¬ 
fectionery  Order  was  to  be  re¬ 
voked  and  price  control  was  there¬ 


by  removed  from  all  classes  of 
cakes  and  pastries.  This  enabled 
bakers  to  charge  more  reasonable 
prices,  particularly  for  goods  the 
quality  of  which  is  not  to  be 
judged  merely  by  their  weight. 
Confectionery  prices  tended  to  rise 
slightly,  but  keen  competition 
limited  the  increases  to  those  es¬ 
sential  to  the  recovery  of  increas¬ 
ing  ingredient  prices. 

Bread  Prices 

Following  the  budget  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  reduction  in  food  sub¬ 
sidies  from  ;^4io  m.  to  £250  m., 
the  price  of  flour  was  increased 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  price  of  the  ij  lb. 
loaf  by  ijd. 

There  was  a  qjd.  increase  per 
sack  in  the  bread  subsidy  from 
March  30,  to  June  14,  1952,  and 
a  further  subsidy  increase  of  9d. 
per  sack  was  granted  from 
June  15,  to  September  27,  1952. 
These  subsidy  changes  were  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  be¬ 
cause  it  was  claimed  by  the  family 
baker  that  his  costs  were  not  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  the  larger 
firms,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  alter  the  subsidy 
scheme  to  take  this  into  account. 

A  Graduated  Subsidy  System 

A  graduated  subsidy  system 
was  advocated  whereby  sackages 
in  the  lower  brackets  would  be 
granted  a  higher  subsidy  rate  than 
those  in  the  higher  brackets.  It 
was  argued  that  the  Government 
had  agreed  that  the  family  baker 
was  an  asset  to  the  community  in 
both  peace  and  war,  and  that  it 
was  in  the  national  interest  that 
economic  circumstances  should 
not  force  him  out  of  business. 

The  claim  has  much  to  com- 
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mend  it,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
upheld  by  the  Ministry  of  Food. 
In  May,  loaves  of  lo  oz.  weight  or 
less  were  freed  from  price  control, 
and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the 
revocation  of  confectionery  price 
control,  put  an  end  to  the  finicky 
legal  question:  what  is  the  differ¬ 
ence,  if  any,  between  bread  and 
barm  cakes  or  oven  Ijottom  muf¬ 
fins,  a  peculiar  little  question  of 
which  the  inspectorate  will  prob- 
abl\’  be  at  least  as  pleased  to  see 
the  end  as  will  the  baker. 

Packaging  of  Yeast 

During  the  summer  the  yeast 
manufacturing  firms  unanimously 
decided  to  market  their  product  in 
wax  paj)er  wrapped  one  pound 
bUn  ks.  This  decision,  taken  after 
little  or  no  consultation  with  the 
baking  industry,  was  attributed  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  jute  position. 
It  gave  rise  to  many  protests  from 
bakers  and  bakery  associations, 
and  led  to  a  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons  about  mould  con¬ 
tamination  in  the  new  pack.  After 
some  months'  experience  of  the 
one  pound  block  we  still  fail  to  see 
anything  to  commend  the  change 
to  the  baker,  and  we  would  wel¬ 
come  a  return  to  the  seven  |X)und 
jute  bag  if  any  yeast  firm  is  bold 
enough  to  consider  such  a  project. 

Bakery  Experts  Meet 

In  July,  a  course  for  bakeiy’ 
teachers  was  held  in  Cheltenham, 
and  during  the  week,  in  addition 
to  the  work  done,  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  meeting  old 
friends,  discussing  new  problems, 
and  rediscovering  the  pleasures  of 
activities  not  entirely  unconnected 
with  games  of  chance. 

Luckman  on  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing,  Aylward  on  the  American 
scene,  CopjKick  on  research,  Ar- 
nott  on  voice  production,  Cad- 
wallader  on  trade  problems,  Rus¬ 
sell  and  W’aterfield  on  cake  decor¬ 
ation,  Graham  on  the  City  and 
Guilds,  Mitchell  on  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  Butterworth  on  the 
weight  of  bread,  were  the  sjyeakers. 

Allocation  of  Raw  Materials 

In  the  autumn  it  became  clear 
that  any  new  scheme  for  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  raw  materials  to  confec¬ 
tioners  and  biscuit  makers  would 


be  difficult  to  formulate  with  any 
degree  of  unanimity.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  with  the  major 
raw  materials  in  shorter  supply 
than  at  any  time  during  the  war 
and  the  import  of  sugar /fat  mix¬ 
tures  and  fondant  at  less  than  one 
quarter  of  the  value  permitted 
earlier  in  the  year,  injustice  could 
hardly  be  avoided. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  levised  schemes  for 
chocolate  and  sweets,  biscuits, 
sausages,  and  other  meat  pro¬ 
ducts,  British  wines  and  com¬ 
pounds,  potato  crisps,  and  table 
jellies  wall  operate  from  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  or  shortly  afterwards. 
Where  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
secure  the  agreement  of  the  trade 
the  Minister  of  Food  has  decided 
that,  for  the  present,  25  per  cent, 
of  current  allocations  shall  be  re¬ 
allocated  to  take  account  of  recent 
production  and  to  provide  for  new 
entrants  and  that  the  remaining 
75  {)er  cent,  shall  continue  to  be 
allocated  on  the  old  basis. 

Under  these  arrangements  pro¬ 
vision  is  being  made  to  avoid 
serious  hardship  to  individual 
manufacturers  and  no  firm  is  to 
lose  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its 
present  allocation.  Allocations  of 
small  users  will  not  be  changed. 

The  Research  .Association 

The  British  Baking  Industries 
Research  Association  with  its 
headquarters  at  Chorleywood  held 
its  sixth  annual  general  meeting  in 
November,  1932.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association  is  now 
about  1,000  and  the  total  annual 
revenue,  including  grants  from 
the  D.S.I.R.,  reached  a  record 
figure  of  more  than  ;^40,ooo.  The 
new  wing  of  the  research  station 
was  completed,  paid  for,  and  be¬ 
came  fully  operational  during  the 
year. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  a 
recent  speech  said :  ‘  ‘  Only  those 
companies  who  make  full  use  of 
modern  science  and  technology 
now  will  be  able  to  withstand  the 
cold  w'inds  of  competition  when 
they  start  to  blow  hard.”  The 
Duke  has  vigorously  taken  up  the 
need  for  the  prompt  application  of 
scientific  discoveries  in  industry, 
and  his  warning  might  well  be 
considered  carefully  by  those  who 


are  not,  as  yet,  members  of  the  re¬ 
search  association.  It  has  earlier 
been  pointed  out  that  the  baking 
industry  is,  more  than  most,  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  day-to-day  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  affairs,  but  bakers  who 
are  unable  to  find  time  for  the 
study  and  development  of  new 
techniques  may  well  find  them¬ 
selves  at  a  disadvantage  in  a 
highly  competitive  field.  No 
amount  of  protection  by  higher 
subsidies  or  other  means  can  be 
properly  claimed  by  those  who 
neglect  to  use  the  services  of  an 
organisation  which  has  been  built 
up  by  progressive  bakers  with  the 
aid  of  substantial  financial  sup¬ 
port  from  the  exchequer. 

Sir  Henry  Tizard  has  said: 

‘  ‘  Science  may  make  many  things 
possible  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
make  them  happen.” 

This  comment  has  a  meaning 
both  for  the  research  station  and 
for  its  members.  It  stresses  the 
need  for  follow-up  work  by  the 
station  and  the  importance  of  ap¬ 
plication  and  adaptation  by  the 
industry.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  where  numbers  of  small 
improvements  are  concerned 
rather  than  some  major  discovery, 
the  value  of  which  is  at  once  ob¬ 
vious  to  all.  The  research  associ¬ 
ation  in  1952  has  succeeded  in 
holding  a  fair  balance  between  the 
pressure  placed  upon  it  for  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  the  need  for 
more  fundamental  work. 

Proteins  and  Bromate 

The  literature  in  1952  has  con¬ 
tained  sev’eral  interesting  refer¬ 
ences  to  protein  behaviour  and  the 
bromate  effect,  and  some  of  the 
work  on  enzymes  in  protein  sys¬ 
tems  should  help  to  shed  further 
light  on  this  problem,  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy  in 
the  past.  Fruton,'  continuing  his 
work  on  the  biosynthesis  of  pro¬ 
teins,  points  out  that  the  hydro¬ 
lytic  action  of  all  the  proteinases 
studied  thus  far  is  limited  to  pep¬ 
tide  bonds  that  involve  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  L  form  of  the  key 
amino  acid  in  the  system. 

From  a  different  angle  Lear- 
month*  has  shown  that  aqueous 
extracts  of  soya  beans  inhibit  pro¬ 
teases  on  a  gelatine  substrate. 
Sullivan,'  working  on  the  reaction 
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of  Hour  proteins  with  surface-  progressive  mass  relaxation  with  in  flour  which  has  been  described 
active  agents,  suggests  that  the  ex-  time,  this  was  accompanied  by  in-  by  Armstrong.'^ 
planation  of  gluten  quality  and  numerable  increases  in  tension  as 
phy  sical  dough  characteristics  is  cell  inflation  proceeded,  and  that  Cakes  and  Biscuits 
to  Ih‘  found  in  the  mode  of  cross  the  physical  testing  of  fermenting  At  the  conference  of  the  British 
linking  of  the  linear  polypeptide  dough  samples  was  significantly  Cake  and  Biscuit  Association  in 
chains  of  the  flour  proteins.  This  affected  thereby.  May'®  the  main  item  discussed  was 

idea  is  supported  by  the  work  of  He  also  observed  that  dough  the  report  of  the  productivity 

Hlynka  and  Anderson®  on  the  re-  processing  consisted  essentially  of  team’s  visit  to  America.  W.  H. 
taxation  of  tension  in  stretched  inducing  alternate  states  of  tension  Smith  stressed*  the  streamlining  of 
doughs  and  by  Dempster  et  al.,^  and  relaxation,  but  at  the  most  cake  production,  the  compara- 
who  postulate  the  introduction  of  critical  processing  point,  setting,  tively  small  number  of  varieties 
relatively  non-labile  cross  link-  a  balance  of  these  conflicting  made  by  the  larger  plants,  and  the 
ages  in  the  protein  network  as  a  forces  was  required,  a  balance  wide  use  of  packaging  machinerv’ 
result  of  the  bromate  treatment  of  which  as  yet  could  be  assessed  to  facilitate  cake  distribution, 
doughs.  only  subjectively.  Most  cakes  were  light,  bulkv. 

Dealing  with  another  aspect  of  and  quickly  baked.  Any  quality 
the  subject  Halton'*  investigating  which  interfered  with  increased 
Dough  Relaxation  the  suitability  of  English  wheat  production  was  frowned  upon; 

Both  Hlynka  and  Dempster  in  flours  for  biscuit  making,  showed  horizontal  mixers  were  not  used; 
Winnipeg  have  continued  the  that  the  same  wheat  grown  in  dif-  batters  were  pumped  from  vertical 
studies  of  dough  relaxation  initi-  ferent  districts  varied  widely  in  mixer  bowls  and  pipe  lined  to 
ated  over  20  years  ago  by  Scho-  the  elasticity  and  extensibility  of  depositors;  monorail  conveyors 
field  and  Scott  Blair,  and  Hlynka's  the  resultant  flour  water  doughs,  were  widely  used,  particularly  for 
apparatus  for  continuously  re-  He  also  showed  that  these  proper-  cooling  cakes;  liquid  sugar  was 
cording  the  relaxation  of  dough  ties  were  affected  by  manurial  extensively  and  successfully  em- 
samples  is  in  some  respects  remin-  treatment  and  spring  dressing  of  ployed,  and  cake  batters  generally 
iscent  of  the  mercurv'  bath  extensi-  the  growing  grain.  were  more  fluid  than  in  this 

meter  of  Halton  and  Scott  Blair  country.  The  baked  cakes  were 

and  of  the  later  apparatus  de-  also  of  higher  moisture  content, 

veloped  from  it.  Dempster  et  al.  Properties  of  Biscuit  Flours  J,  S.  Piggot  considered  that  pack- 

show  that  relaxation  rate  in  His  work  indicated  that  flours  aging  and  wrapping  were  the  out¬ 
stretched  doughs  is  decreased  in  judged  to  be  most  suitable  for  bis-  standing  features  of  the  cake  busi- 
the  presence  of  bromate,  and  that  cuit  making  gave  doughs  of  low  ness  and  many  excellent  container 
the  bromate  effect  is  latent  and  is  elasticity  and  high  extensibility,  designs  were  seen, 
dependent  upon  external  work  that  low  protein  flours,  often 

subsequently  done  on  the  dough.  thought  to  be  good  for  biscuits.  Quality  of  Raw  Materials 

Smith  and  Andrews'"  continue  might  not  necessarily  be  so  be-  The  high  quality  of  the  raw  ma- 
earlier  work  when  they  state  that  cause  many  low  protein  samples  terials  used  for  biscuit  manufac- 
the  addition  of  maturing  agents,  produced  doughs  of  poor  extensi-  ture  was  stressed,  and  R.  S.  Land 
increased  mixing,  and  increased  bility,  an  undesirable  feature.  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 

fermentation  all  tend  to  increase  Sword,''’  at  the  very  enjoyable  regularity,  cleanliness,  and  effi- 

elasticity  and  decrease  extensi-  "Quality  in  Cereals"  meeting  of  cient  packing  of  dried  fruit.  He 
bility  in  doughs.  Bennett  and  the  Food  Group  of  the  S.C.I.  in  also  commented  on  the  fact  that 
Coppock,''  describing  a  method  Edinburgh,  also  discussed  the  in  many  factories  the  saving  of 
of  using  the  Alveographe  to  de-  characteristics  of  good  biscuit  labour-  was  regarded  as  being  of 
tect  the  influence  of  flour  im-  flours.  greater  importance  than  the  saving 

provers,  have  been  working  along  Maes  et  al."  investigated  the  of  raw  materials.  Biscuits  were 

similar  lines  in  that  they  advocate  influence  of  ultra-violet  irradia-  unit  packed  and  seldom  assorted, 
what  Dempster  would  call  a  re-  tion  on  flour  quality  and,  W.  VV’ilson  commented  on  the 
action  time  and  subsequent  man-  using  partition  chromatographic  spaciousness  of  the  newer  fac- 
ipulation  before  evaluating  the  methods,  showed  marked  changes  tories,  the  minor  regard  paid  to 
physical  properties  of  dough  in  amino  acids  as  a  result  of  natural  lighting,  and  the  limited 
samples.  U.V.I.  Unfortunately  in  the  use  of  air  conditioning. 

.\11  these  studies  have  been  car-  translation  given,  presumably  of  It  is  obviously  impossible  in  a 
ried  out  on  flour  water  doughs,  one  of  a  series  of  papers,  no  de-  brief  review  to  do  justice  to  the 
Butterworth,  in  a  short  survey  of  tails  of  irradiation  time  or  dis-  work  of  the  team,  but  tribute  can 
some  production  aspects  of  dough  tance  were  mentioned.  Times  be  paid  to  the  care  and  energy- 
relaxation  at  a  recent  Rheological  varying  from  10  minutes  up  to  24  with  which  they  carried  out  their 
Society  meeting,  pointed  out  that,  hours  were  apparently  used.  A  task.  If  a  fraction  of  that  energy 
in  practice,  the  situation  was  com-  point  of  interest  since  bromate  is  devoted  to  the  application  in 
plicated  by  fermentation  effects,  effects  have  been  earlier  touched  this  country  of  the  good  ideas  they 
He  suggested  that,  although  in  upon,  is  a  new  method  for  the  de-  observed  then  that  is  probably  the 
fermenting  doughs  there  was  a  termination  of  potassium  bromate  most  appropriate  way  of  thanking 
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e\'erv  member  of  the  team  for  the 
good  work  done. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  team's  report  would 
probably  l)e  interested  in  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  layout  and  operation 
of  a  new  bakery'  in  Philadelphia 
described  by  Faulhaber  and 
Eisenstaedt.''  The  authors  dis¬ 
cuss  in  some  detail /structural  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  plant,  materials  hand¬ 
ling,  and  process  techniques.  The 
bakery'  has  a  roof  area  of  17  acres, 
which  gives  some  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  project. 

Other  aspects  of  plant  design 
are  referred  to  in  a  description  of 
the  new  Meredith  and  Drew  fac¬ 
tory  at  Cinderford.'*  An  article 
on  bread  production  in  Sweden,'” 
in  which  “straight  through" 
provers  and  ovens  are  illustrated, 
prompts  the  thought  that  whereas 
biscuit  bakers  have  gone  in  for 
straight  through  ovens  100  yards 
long,  bread  bakers  often  use 
prover  and  baking  units  most  curi¬ 
ously  coiled.  Perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  bread,  being  a  perishable 
food,  cannot  be  stored;  hence 
bread  bakeries  are  usually  located 
in  the  centres  of  large  populations 
where  the  value  of  land  is  high 
and  the  number  of  acres  available 
is  limited.  The  true  value  of  space 
in  a  bakeiy'  is  probably  best  ap¬ 
preciated  in  those  bakeries  where 
it  is  desperately  lacking  and  in¬ 
capable  of  being  acquired. 

Bakery  Engineers 

With  the  increasing  mechanisa¬ 
tion  of  all  bakery'  processes  con¬ 
nected  with  bread,  confections, 
and  biscuits,  from  flour  intake  to 
packing  of  the  products,  the  en¬ 
gineer  plays  an  increasing  part 
in  obtaining  and  maintaining 
smooth,  uniform  production. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  America 
the  term  ‘  ‘  bakery'  engineer  ' '  has 
a  wider  connotation  than  in  this 
country,  a  study  by  CopelP”  of 
the  qualifications,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  of  a  bakery  en¬ 
gineer  well  repays  careful  thought . 
“  A  bakery  engineer  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  having  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  basic  engineering  prin¬ 
ciples,  of  baking  technology  and 
science,  of  modern  management 
methods,  to  be  able  to  observe, 
analyse,  and  evaluate  any  given 
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situation  concerning  personnel, 
production,  maintenance,  sales, 
distribution,  and  administration — 
finding  the  one  best  solution  to  a 
problem,  being  able  to  recommend 
ways  and  means  to  put  them  into 
practice  for  the  betterment  and 
advancement  of  your  bakery,  and 
having  the  faculty,  ix'rsonal  char¬ 
acter,  courage,  and  integrity  to 
sell  his  ideas  to  those  above, 
beside,  and  below  him.” 

The  s|)ecification  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  superman,  but  it  sets  a 
target  at  which  to  aim.  Most 
bakeries  would  probably  settle  for 
a  quarter  of  the  qualifications  set 
forth.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
perhaps  because  he  is  trained  in 
observation  and  logical  reasoning, 
the  chemist  sometimes  becomes 
the  man  of  all  work  in  dealing 
with  production  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  craft  industries,  but 
the  engineer  with  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  bakeiy'  needs 
should  be  no  less  eligible  for  the 
job. 

Books  and  Journals 

The  bookshelf  has  not  been  un¬ 
duly  overloaded  with  new  books 
and  journals  of  direct  bakeiy'  in¬ 
terest  during  1952,  but  several 
useful  additions  have  been  made. 
“  Joint  Consultation  in  British 
Industiy'  "  was  the  report  of  an 
enquiiy'  undertaken  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Industrial  Psy¬ 
chology.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
Human  Factors  panel  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Industrial  Productivity 
and  it  follows  the  publication  of 
its  companion  volume  “  The  Fore¬ 
man  ”  in  1951. 

Sir  George  Schuster  in  his  in¬ 
troduction  sums  up  the  reason  for 
these  books  and  the  work  con¬ 
tained  in  them ;  they  are  contribu¬ 
tions  towards  ‘  ‘  making  each  in¬ 
dustrial  unit  a  harmonious,  live, 
co-operating  community  working 
together  with  a  sense  of  common 
purpose  which  is  understood  and 
accepted  by  all  its  members." 
Sir  George  adds:  .  .  .  while  a 
number  of  important  firms  are 
making  great  advances  .  .  . 
British  industry  as  a  whole  is  still 
only  tinkering  with  the  subject." 

John  Munroe  Frazer  has  dis¬ 
cussed  one  part  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  “  Handbook  of  Em¬ 


ployment  Interviewing"  in  which 
he  explains  the  N.I.I.P.  plan  for 
matching  people  and  jobs.  He 
gives  the  seven  different  points  of 
view  from  which  an  individual 
may  be  regarded:  physique,  at¬ 
tainments,  general  intelligence, 
special  aptitudes,  interests,  dis¬ 
position,  and  levels  of  expecta¬ 
tion. 

Technical  difficulties  in  industry 
are  comparatively  easy  to  over¬ 
come,  the  really  troublesome  prob¬ 
lems  are  almost  always  concerned 
with  human  relations.  Faith 
may  sometimes  fail  to  move  moun¬ 
tains,  but  the  right  men  in  the 
right  places  make  light  of  the  job. 

Urie  and  Hulse  in  the  “  Science, 
Raw  Materials,  and  Hygiene  of 
Baking"  have  perhaps  tackled 
too  big  a  subject  in  443  pages,  but 
they  have  made  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  limited  number  of 
good  text-books  available  to  the 
bakeiy'  student.  The  illustrations 
are  good,  but  in  the  next  edition 
the  peculiar  tuft  at  the  top  of  a  dia¬ 
grammatic  drawing  of  a  wheat 
grain  (p.  189)  might  well  be 
amended  to  resemble  more  closely 
the  beard  which  grows  on  the 
grain  in  an  entirely  different  man¬ 
ner  from  that  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

The  investigations  of  Greer  et 
al.‘'  and  Kent  and  C.  R.  Jones” 
into  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
wheat  grain  could  also  be  usefully 
referred  to  when  next  the  endo¬ 
sperm  of  the  grain  is  represented. 
This  minor  criticism  has  the  virtue 
of  being  constructive,  but  it  is  a 
quibble  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  task  Urie  and  Hulse  have  set 
themselves  and  hav'e  ver\'  effec¬ 
tively  carried  out. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  to¬ 
day  is  to  select  from,  and  put  to 
go^  use,  a  fraction  of  the  spate  of 
information  appearing  in  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  journals.  Ab¬ 
stracting  services  help  but  it  is  not 
their  function  to  integrate  informa¬ 
tion. 

In  a  specialist  and  very  limited 
field  the  first  job  of  the  scientist  is 
to  review  previous  contributions  to 
his  subject,  but  it  is  the  author  of 
a  scientific  or  technical  work  who 
has  the  almost  impossible  task  of 
bringing  together  facts  from  many 
sources  and  welding  them  into  a 
useful,  understandable  whole. 
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Outstandingly  successful  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  are  provided  by 
such  books  as  “  Modern  Cereal 
Chemistry,”  Kent -Jones  and 
Amos,  ”  Flour  Milling,”  by  Lock- 
wood,  and,  in  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  by  the  A.O.A.C. 

“  Methods  of  Analysis.”  Some¬ 
times,  however,  pseudo-scientific 
lxK)ks  containing  many  half  truths 
and  much  prejudice  are  published. 
Bicknell's  “The  English  Com¬ 
plaint  ”  is  one  of  these. 

“Applied  Statistics,”  a  journal 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  ^ciety, 
was  introduced  in  March,  1952,  to 
meet  the  need  of  those  ‘  ‘  innumer¬ 
able  workers  in  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  science,  and  other  branches 
of  daily  work  who*  must  handle 
and  understand  statistics  as  part 
of  their  tasks.  Its  aim  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  .  .  .  the  statistical  approach 
and  its  value  and  to  illustrate  in 
original  articles  modern  statistical 
methods  in  their  everyday  appli¬ 
cation.”  The  first  three  issues  of 
the  journal  have  successfully 
achieved  their  objective. 

“  The  experience  of  a  user  of  a 
consumer  panel,”  “  The  measure¬ 
ment  of  branch  sales  perform¬ 
ance,”  “  The  accuracy  of  system¬ 
atic  sampling  from  conveyor 
belts  ”  are  the  titles  of  three  papers 
each  of  which  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  any  large  baking 
organisation. 

‘  ‘  Facts  from  Figures  ’  ’  by 
Moroney,  a  recent  Penguin  book, 
is  a  useful  introduction  to  the 
subject  of  applied  statistics. 

.Although  ‘  ‘  The  Mechanical 
Properties  of  Cheese  and  Butter  ” 
by  Margaret  Baron  is  obviously 
of  more  direct  importance  to  dairy 
people,  one  of  its  main  tasks  is  to 
describe  how  subjective  assess¬ 
ments  were  converted  into  objec¬ 
tive  measurements  and  this  is 
always  a  problem  to  those  dealing 
with  doughs,  pastes,  batters, 
bread,  and  cakes.  Several 
methods  of  approach  to  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  final  proof  can  be  en¬ 
visaged  as  a  result  of  studying  the 
work  described. 

Another  advance  in  the  rheo¬ 
logical  field  was  made  by  J.  M. 
Klokgieters  of  the  K.N.G.S.F., 
Delft,  by  his  apparatus  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  crispness  of  rusks  and 
similar  baked  products.  Mr. 
Klokgieters,  fully  recovered  from 
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his  illness,  demonstrated  his  in¬ 
genious  application  of  increasing 
stress  to  members  of  the  Research 
Association  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  to  which  earlier  reference 
has  been  made.  A  brief  account 
of  the  apparatus  has  been  pub¬ 
lished, where  the  use  of  the 
Klokgieters  device  applied  to  test¬ 
ing  the  crumb  softness  of  bread  is 
illustrated. 

Magnus  Pyke  in  “Townsman’s 
Food”  begins  a  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  story  with  a  chapter  on 
modern  bread.  The  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  his  balanced  and  objective 
account  is  somewhat  lowered  by 
the  implication  that  refrigerated 
doughs  might  contribute  substan¬ 
tially  towards  a  solution  of  the 
problems  of  night  baking,  but  time 
will  show  whether  Dr.  Pyke  or  his 
critic  proves  the  better  prophet. 

The  use  of  silicones  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  bread  tins  to  ensure  the 
free  release  of  loaves  after  baking 
has  received  much  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  and  a  most 
useful  contribution  to  the  limited 
technical  literature  was  made  by 
Beswick.“‘  His  experience  with 
the  Seville  cabinet  and  the  details 
of  curing  he  describes  cannot  fail 
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For  the  first  time  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  provided  with 
comprehensive  statistics  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  scale  for  production, 
consumption,  and  trade. 

A  recently  published  Year 
Book*  contains  a  series  of  general 
articles  which  provide  a  useful 
background  on  such  matters  as 
international  co-operation  in  the 
tin  industr\%  the  consumption  of 
tin,  the  development  of  the  tin¬ 
plate  industry,  and  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  free  markets  where  the 
tin  price  is  arrived  at. 

On  the  statistical  side,  the  book 
covers  no  countries  (practically 
the  whole  world  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries).  For  each  country 
it  gives  a  short  summary^  of  the 
tin,  tinplate,  and  canning  position 
and  tables  of  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  imports,  and  exports 

*  Statistical  Year  Book,  I9<i2.  Tin, 
Tinplate,  Canning.  Pp.  266.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Tin  Study  Group.  Price  £2. 


to  be  valuable  to  all  those  who  are 
using  or  who  have  experimented 
with  silicone  coatings. 

In  concluding  this  summary’  of 
some  items  of  interest  during  1952 
reference  must  be  made  to  the 
recent  issues  of  “  The  Analyst  ”  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
international  Congress  on  analy¬ 
tical  chemistiy'  were  recorded. 
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of  tin,  tin  alloys,  tinplate,  tin 
manufactures,  and  canned  foods 
(fruit,  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  milk, 
etc.).  These  tables  cover  the 
latest  five  or  10  years  avail¬ 
able. 

On  the  canning  side,  tables 
cover  such  a  range  of  items  as  the 
production  of  tin  cans  in  Algeria, 
the  exports  of  canned  peaches 
from  South  Africa,  the  production 
of  canned  soups  in  Canada,  the 
exports  of  canned  beef  from  the 
U.S.A.,  Brazil,  and  Argentina, 
the  output  of  canned  vegetables  in 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany, 
the  import  of  canned  fish  into 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  trade  in  con¬ 
densed  milk  in  the  Netherlands 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  book  should  be  invaluable 
to  all  interested  both  in  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  canning 
trade  and  the  tin  and  tinplate  in¬ 
dustries  and  in  the  details  of 
canning  production,  imports,  and 
exports  for  all  countries. 
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\ulrition  k'rom  Ditlerent  Angles 


Three  more  volumes  have  joined 
the  stream  of  books  on  nutrition 
flowing  from  the  printing  presses. 
One  of  these/  especially  written 
for  “  practitioners  and  students," 
constitutes  quite  a  handy  aide 
mentoire  for  their  use.  Divided 
into  short  paragraphs,  the  book 
takes  the  form  of  a  catechism, 
with  answers  written  in  simple 
language.  Perhaps,  as  Prof. 
J.  M.  Mackintosh  states  in  his 
foreword,  ‘  ‘  it  will  rid  the  learner 
of  the  terror  attached  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,"  although  the  absence  of  a 
bibliography  is  a  disadvantage. 

The  system  of  question  and 
answer  which  has  l^en  adopted 
in  the  book  is  one  which  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  many  students.  The  recent 
discoveries  about  deficiency  diets 
and  the  value  of  vitamins  are  well- 
explained  and  there  is  stressed  the 
role  of  the  dietician  in  hospital, 
the  effect  of  school  meals  on 
children,  and  the  value  of  national 
rationing. 

Among  a  few  errors  that  have 
crept  into  an  otherwise  excellent 
book  is  one  in  which  the  fats  and 
carbohydrates  are  described  as 
hydrocarbons.  Others  concern 
the  conversion  of  carotene  into 
vitamin  A  and  the  international 
unit  of  vitamin  which  is  given  as 
0*6  /Mg.  of  the  preformed  vitamin, 
the  amount  applicable  for  caro¬ 
tene,  instead  of  0  3  //g. 

Another  book,*  similarly  de¬ 
signed  for  the  instruction  of 
students,  covers  the  same  range 
but  in  more  detail.  It  includes 
additional  subjects  which  makes 
it  "suitable  for  use  by  teachers 
and  pupils  in  all  types  of  second¬ 
ary  schools,  to  women  in  technical 
colleges  preparing  for  cookery 
examinations  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  and 
similar  bodies,  and  to  students  in 
domestic  science  training  col¬ 
leges."  In  fact,  while  describing, 
as  is  usual,  the  functions  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  proteins,  fats,  vitamins, 

*  The  Principles  of  Nutrition.  Bv 
C.  F.  Brockington,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 
(Cantab.).  Pp.  137  +  viii.  William 
Heinemann.  Price  15s. 

*  Elementary  Science  of  Food.  By 
E.  M.  Hildreth,  M.Sc.  Pp.  298.  Allman 
and  Son.  Price  7s.  6d. 

’  Diet  Does  It.  By  Gavelord  Hauser. 
Pp.  355.  Faber  and  Faber.  Price  15s. 
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and  minerals,  the  book  adopts,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  culinaiy' 
angle.  It  contains  a  ver\'  large 
amount  of  information,  expressed 
in  a  way  that  is  readily  under¬ 
standable  to  the  layman — or  lay- 
woman. 

A  book  of  quite  another  colour, ' 
with  a  flamboyant  title,  is  claimed 
‘  ‘  to  make  the  value  of  everyday 
food  appear  as  exciting  as  a  de¬ 
tective  novel."  It  also  explains 
"  how  a  certain  type  of  food  can 
affect  your  health  and  good 
looks,"  chapter  and  verse  leading 
up  to  each  particular  discovery 
being  said  to  be  quoted. 

As  may  have  been  already 
gathered,  the  author  does  not  pull 
his  punches  in  attempting  the 
bizarre,  and  the  impression  is  not 
lessened  by  a  perusal  of  the 
chapter  headings.  "Get  rid  of 
that  tired  feeling"  and  "Murder 
in  the  kitchen"  are  but  two 
examples. 

This  reviewer  wonders  whether 
the  pessimism  of  persons  over  40 
may  be  turned  to  optimism  by  a 
breakfast  of,  among  other  things, 
wheat  germ  served  with  black 
molasses,  herb  tea,  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  brewers'  yeast,  20,000  I.U. 
of  vitamin  A,  and  1,000  I.U.  of 
vitamin  D;  in  mid-morning  a 
glass  of  yoghourt;  in  mid-after- 
noon,  another  large  glass  of 
yoghourt  drunk  through  a  straw; 
and  for  supper,  a  dish  of  yoghourt, 
flavoured  with  black  molasses. 
The  festive  elderly  person  finishes 
up  the  day  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
brewers’  yeast  and  a  glass  of  fruit 
juice,  or  vegetable  juice,  or  (let  it 
be  whispered!)  more  yoghourt. 
He  is  assured  that  his  interest  and 
enthusiasm  will  be  widened  and 
increased  by  following  such  a 
regime. 

The  general  style  of  the  book 
may  be  gathered  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation: 

"  Few  widely  held  opinions  are  s<i 
erroneous  as  the  belief  that  sleeping 
tablets  are  harmless.  Have  you  ever 
watched  anyone  who  uses  them  fre¬ 
quently?  He  gets  up  in  the  morning 
as  groggy  as  split  pea  soup,  his  mental 
processes  working  with  the  speed  of  a 
Mexican  burro,  his  physical  energy 
comparable  to  that  of  a  half-frozen 
lizard.” 

In  the  chapter  on  the  treatment 


of  such  diseases  as  arthritis,  rheu¬ 
matism,  colitis,  and  tuberculosis, 
exaggerated  claims  are  made, 
savouring  of  pure  quackery,  hold¬ 
ing  out,  as  they  might,  un¬ 
warranted  hope  to  unfortunate 
sufferers  who  tend  to  clutch  at  any 
straw. 

The  book  contains,  adroitly 
admixed  with  matter  similar  to 
that  quoted,  the  usual  information 
about  food  values  and  the  function 
of  the  different  components  of 
food,  together  with  some  cooking 
recipes,  including  a  soup  named 
after  the  author. 

Not  having  a  detective  story 
handy,  we  read  it  in  bed  one 
night  and  found  it,  as  the  author 
suggests,  quite  as  readable,  if  not 
so  "exciting,"  as  the  typical 
"Whodunit." 


(ioffoe  (luring  Speeded  I  p 

Freshly  puljjed  coffee  has  a  thick 
mucilaginous  layer  that  covers  the 
two  seeds  of  each  fruit,  and  the 
pectic  gel  which  is  strongly  at¬ 
tached  has  to  be  removed  before 
the  coffee  can  be  dried  and  roasted. 

A  new  method  for  carrying  out 
this  operation  has  been  devised  at 
the  Co-operative  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station,  El  Salvador. 
Taking  less  than  one  hour,  the 
process  calls  for  substituting  the 
action  of  caustic  soda  for  the  ' 
natural  bacterial  action  in  the  fer¬ 
mentation  process. 

By  this  latter  means,  the  seeds 
are  placed  in  fermenting  tanks 
where  natural  enzymes,  bacteria, 
fungi,  moulds,  and  yeasts  digest 
the  mucilage  into  a  soluble  pro¬ 
duct  that  can  be  washed  away, 
but  this  process  takes  20  to  36 
hours.  Sometimes,  the  process  of 
fermentation  is  so  slow  that  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  put  the  coffee 
into  the  drying  yards  before  the 
mucilage  has  been  completely  re¬ 
moved.  Consequently,  the  grade 
of  the  final  product  is  not  uniform 
and  frequently  both  flavour  and 
aroma  are  poor. 

With  the  new  process,  the  cur¬ 
ing  time  can  be  controlled  and  the 
whole  operation  can  be  put  on  an 
assembly  line  basis,  thereby  lower¬ 
ing  costs  and  producing  a  coffee  of 
uniform  quality. 
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A  Family  of  Muffin  Makers 

The  formula  used  by  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son  is  that  passed  down  by  his 
grandfather,  who  commenced 
business  in  Ashford  in  the  early 
'eighties  and  later  brought  the 
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The  Return  of  the  Muffin 


craft  to  Hastings,  where  his  son 
and  grandson  carried  on  the  tradi¬ 
tion. 

As  a  youth,  the  present  muffin 
maker  used  to  accompany  the  men 
who  patrolled  the  streets  of  Hast¬ 
ings  on  Sunday  afternoons,  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  heads  the  long,  flat, 
baize-covered  trays,  and  who  by 


means  of  a  big  bell  announced  to 
all  and  sundry  that  there  were 
“  muffins  for  tea.” 

Skill  and  a  delicate  touch  are 
needed  to  make  muffins;  they  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  modern 
mass  production  methods.  After 
the  ingredients  have  been  mixed 


and  beaten,  the  dough  is  left  to 
stand  in  a  warm  place  to  ‘  ‘  prove,’  ’ 
and  acquire  the  necessary  degree 
of  lightness,  after  which  the 
muffins  are  moulded  and  dusted 
lightly  with  flour.  Great  care  is 
taken  in  transferring  them  to  the 
girdle  or  hot-plate,  and  this  is 
done  by  lifting  each  one  separ¬ 
ately  with  a  thin,  tin  slice.  Heavy 
handling  at  this  stage  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  loss  of  ”  proof.” 

When  cooked  on  one  side  they’ 


A  little  mail  who  mulfimi  sold, 
^  hen  I  was  little  too. 
Carried  a  face  of  giant  mould. 
But  tall  he  never  grew. 


He  stood  at  doors,  and  talk'd  with  cooks. 
While  strangers  took  his  span. 

And  grimly  smiled  with  childhood's  look. 
At  him.  the  muifin-man. 


Muffins  have  been  in  the 
news  since  Lord  Asquith  of 
Bishopstone  enquired  nostalgically 
in  The  Times  after  the  muffins  of 
his  youth.  Several  reasons  for 
their  eclipse  have  been  suggested, 
among  which  are  the  unsuitability 
of  war-time  flour  for  making  them, 
and  their  remarkable  capacity  for 
absorbing  butter  after  toasting. 
Mr.  Leslie  Pearson  of  Hastings, 
who  is  responsible  for  their  re¬ 
vival  in  his  district,  thinks  he  is 
probably  the  only  person  in  Sussex 
now  making  them  commercially. 


Above:  The  muffliu  must  be  turned  with 
extreme  care  in  order  to  preserve  the 
proof.” 


Left:  The  mulBns  are  stored  in  single 
layers  to  keep  lightness  of  texture. 
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must  be  turned,  again  with  ex¬ 
treme  care,  and  then  placed  on  a 
flat  tray  in  single  layers.  When 
they  are  toasted  for  the  tea  table 
they  should  be  gently  pulled  open 
— not  cut. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  started  the 
Muffin  Club,  some  of  its  aims 
being  ‘  ‘  to  work  for  the  prosperity 
vf  Hastings  and  to  assist  charitable 
interests.”  Lord  Asquith  has 
agreed  to  become  its  Patron, 
‘  ‘  provided  it  does  not  entail  any 
more  than  advice  on  muffins  and 
eating  them  whenever  I  get  the  op- 
|)ort unity.”  To  facilitate  the  latter 
provision,  the  Club  sends  Lord 
Asquith  a  weekly  supply.  Some 


There  is,  no  doubt,  a  place  for  a 
general  work  conceived  on  broad 
lines  dealing  with  the  manufacture 
of  organic  substances,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  such  a  work,  if 
it  deals  with  24  subjects  in  700 
pages  can  give  only  general  out¬ 
lines;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  thus 
the  more  important  that  what  is 
given  in  such  small  compass 
should  be  representative  of  the 
best  modern  practice. 

The  seventh  edition  of  a  well- 
known  work*  cannot  be  said  to 
comply  with  this  condition ;  in 
fact,  it  is  a  book  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  old  merely  touched  up  here 
and  there  with  traces  of  new 
matter. 

The  section  entitled  ‘  ‘  The 
Industry  of  Modern  Synthetic 
Drugs  ’ '  may  be  taken  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  This  was  presumably 
written  by  Prof.  Challenger  in 
IQII-1912  and  was,  at  that  time, 
probably  a  good  resume  of  the 
status  of  the  subject ;  since  then  a 
few  paragraphs  have  been  added 
about  sulpha-drugs,  antimalarials, 
and  penicillin,  but  the  article  re¬ 
mains  substantially  as  it  was  writ¬ 
ten.  The  references  in  the  bibli¬ 
ography  entitled  ‘  ‘  Literature  ’ '  are 
dated  1Q00-1911,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  three  relatively  unimport¬ 
ant  papers  in  1948 — obviously 

*  Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Chem¬ 
istry.  Part  I.  Organic.  Bv  Geoffrey 
Martin,  D.Sc.,  I’h.D.,  F.R.I.C.  7th  Edn. 
revised  by'  E.  I.  Cooke.  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
A.R.I.C.  Pp.  752  -  xxi.  Technical  Press. 
Price  90s.  net. 


of  its  younger  members,  who  grew 
up  during  the  last  war,  have  been 
only  recently  introduced  to  the 
pleasures  of  muffin-eating. 

The  Club  will  meet  monthly  and 
some  form  of  muffin  will  be  eaten 
at  ever\'  gathering.  The  President 
has  an  unusual  chain  of  office,  a 
muffin  hanging  in  place  of  the 
more  normal  medallion ;  the  gavel 
is  replaced  by  a  muffin  bell. 

Following  the  publicity  result¬ 
ing  from  Lord  Asquith's  enquiry, 
the  demand  for  muffins,  in  Hast¬ 
ings  at  all  events,  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  Mr.  Pearson’s  enter¬ 
prise  will  doubtless  be  followed  in 
other  towns. 


dubbed  in  to  lend  verisimilitude  to 
a  bald  and  archaic  narrative.  The 
statistics  which  take  nearly  a 
whole  page  of  this  small  section 
show  the  U.K.  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  of  drugs  in  1906  and  1913, 
and  the  U.S.  figures  for  1910. 

In  the  “Synthetic  Colouring 
Matter  ’  ’  section — the  state  of 
knowledge  is  just  as  bad ;  the  main 
literature  is  from  1892-1910,  with 
a  few  carefully  selected  references 
in  the  1930's  (including  for  some 
unknown  reason  P.  Karrer’s  text- 
b{X)k  on  “  Organic  Chemistry  ”)  ; 
here  again  the  trade  statistics  cover 
the  period  1896-1913  from  which 
the  reader  can  learn  the  volume  of 
wood  distilled  for  the  acetic  acid 
needed  in  the  synthetic  indigo  in¬ 
dustry,  but  he  will  not  find  any¬ 
thing  about  the  existence  of  Mon¬ 
astral  Blue  or  Caledon  Jade  Green. 

The  food  chemist  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  that  boracic  acid  and 
its  salts  are  the  usual  preservatives 
used  in  the  butter  industry  in  this 
country;  that  annatto  is  used  in 
most  of  our  home-produced  butter;- 
that  finished  high-grade  margarine 
often  contains  extracts  from  the 
“  yolk  ”  of  eggs,  and  “  being  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  freshest  and  purest 
materials  is  usually  cleaner  than 
butter  ” ;  and  so  one  might  go  on, 
showing  each  section  as  a  fossilised 
deposit  with  a  touch  or  two  of 
modern  gold  paint. 

The  old  “  Martin  ”  has  had  its 
life,  and  cries  for  quiet  burial. — 
G.  M.  D. 


Pure  .\(TH  Isolated 

After  three  years  of  intensive 
work,  a  team  of  chemists  in  the 
Armour  Laboratories  has  achieved 
the  isolation  of  pure  adrenocorti- 
cotrophic  hormone  (ACTH). 

ACTH,  the  pituitary  hormone 
which  stimulates  the  growth  and 
function  of  the  adrenal  cortex,  was 
first  introduced  for  medical  work 
by  the  Armour  Laboratories  in 
1949,  since  when  it  has  revolu¬ 
tionised  the  treatment  of  complex 
diseases.  However,  while  the  hor¬ 
mone  was  pure  enough  for  medical 
use,  it  had  not  been  isolated  as  a 
single  substance. 

Samples  of  the  pure  material 
had  been  distributed  recently  to 
clinics  for  testing,  and  preliminary 
reports  indicated  that  effects  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  HP 
.\cthar  Gel,  the  highly  purified 
long-acting  gel  form  which  was  re¬ 
cently  introduced,  and  in  which 
Armour  ACTH  is  now  mainly 
marketed. 

Pure  ACTH  is  described  as  a 
white  powder,  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  a  protein  with  a  molecular 
weight  of  about  3,500,  much 
smaller  than  originally  estimated, 
and  appears  to  consist  essentially 
of  a  single  chain  of  amino  acids. 
It  has  150  to  200  potency  units 
per  milligram.  As  with  most  pro¬ 
teins,  there  is  little  chance  of  syn¬ 
thesising  it. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  firm 
standard  against  which  to  measure 
theraj)eutic  preparations  of  ACTH, 
the  pure  substance  opens  the  way 
to  research  on  the  underlying 
mechanisms  by  which  the  hormone 
exercises  its  remarkable  effects  in 
protecting  against  the  shock  of 
disease,  poisoning,  or  other  dam¬ 
age  to  body  cells. 

Because  its  therapeutic  effects 
are  exactly  the  same  as  Armour’s 
currently  marketed  ACTH,  the 
pure  product  will  only  be  made 
available  for  research. 


TO  AUTHORS 

Food  Manufacture  is  prepared 
to  consider  the  publication  of 
articles  on  the  subjects  covered. 
Books  on  food  would  also  be  con¬ 
sidered. 


Or^anit'  (Ihomislry 
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Interaetion  of  Chlorine  Dioxide  with  Flour 

T.  Moran,  C.B.E.,  D.Sc.(L’pool),  Ph.D.(Camb.),  J.  Pace,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  and  E.  E.  McDermott. 

Research  Association  of  British  Flour-Millers,  Cereals  Research  Station,  St.  Albans. 

Following  the  discovery  that  agene-treated  flour  could  produce  hysteria  in  dogs  and  certain 
other  animals,  the  whole  question  of  flour  improvers  is  being  very  carefully  considered  in 
many  countries.  It  is  clearly  essential  that  an  improver  should  not  only  meet  the  technical 
requirements  necessary  for  present-day  methods  and  standards  of  breadmaking,  but  should 
also  be  completely  acceptable  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  health. 


IN  the  United  States,  chlorine 
dioxide  has  replaced  agene  as 
the  more  commonly  used  im¬ 
prover.  This  decision  was  taken 
after  extensive  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  with  dogs,  rabbits,  rats, 
monkeys,  and  human  beings*'  * 
had  shown  no  clinical  evidence  of 
acute  toxic  symptoms  or  abnor¬ 
malities  in  any  of  the  species 
tested. 

The  feeding  trials  carried  out  in 
the  United  States  are  reassuring; 
such  investigations  are  an  essen¬ 
tial  first  step  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  the  interaction  of  flour  with 
chlorine  dioxide  could  lead  to 
the  formation  of  deleterious  sub¬ 
stances.  In  a  problem  of  this 
character,  however,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  limitations  in  such  animal 
feeding  tests.  The  gaseous  flour 
improvers  are  applied  at  very  low 
concentrations ;  chlorine  dioxide 
at  about  30  parts  per  million. 
They  may  interact  with  a  number 
of  the  constituents  of  flour  and 
not  exclusively  with  one.  There 
is  the  possibility,  therefore,  that 
flour  treated  with  an  improver 
may  contain  traces  of  a  number 
of  unknown  substances,  without 
necessarily  reducing  significantly 
the  amount  of  any  one  essential 
metabolite.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  overall  composition  of 
the  experimental  diet  used  in  the 
tests  may  be  decisively  important. 

Effect  of  Diet  on  Sulphoximine 

A  certain  diet  may,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  accentuate  the  effect  of  a 
deleterious  factor  or  it  may  neu¬ 
tralise  it.  Thus,  in  our  work  with 
methionine  sulphoximine,  the 
agene  toxic  factor,  we  encoun¬ 
tered  an  example^  of  a  change  in 
the  dietary  of  rabbits  neutralising 
the  toxic  effect  of  sulphoximine. 
Again,  since  the  chemical  nature 
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of  any  new  substance  is  unknown, 
it  is  not  possible  to  plan  dietaries 
with  which  neutralising  or  mask¬ 
ing  effects  will  be  minimised. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  important, 
in  studies  on  the  effect  of  chemical 
treatment  of  food,  to  supplement 
the  essential  biological  tests  with 
biochemical  investigations.  If  it 
is  possible  to  identify  modified 
substances,  then  these  may  be 
studied  in  animal  feeding  trials 
and  their  effect  observed  on  iso¬ 
lated  enzyme  systems.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  flour  as  a 
staple  article  of  diet,  we  consider 
both  types  of  investigation — tests 
with  animals  and  chemical  studies 
— to  be  essential.  In  addition  to 
animal  feeding  tests,  which  are 
continuing,  we  have  investigated 
some  of  the  interactions  which 
occur  between  chlorine  dioxide 
and  flour  and  fractions  derived 
from  flour. 


Interaction  with  the  Lipoids  of  Flour 
The  lipoids  of  flour  interact 
readily  with  chlorine  dioxide  and 
with  chlorine.  With  pure  chlorine 
dioxide,  the  unsaturated  fatty 
acids  are  the  initial  sites  of  an 
oxidative  process  which  appears 
to  include  some  degree  of  poly¬ 
merisation.  The  iodine  number 
of  fat  extracted  from  81  per  cent, 
extraction  flour  is  about  112, 
whereas  that  of  fat  extracted  from 
similar  flour  treated  with  chlorine 
dioxide,  at  10  times  the  commer¬ 
cial  level,  is  about  103.  If  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  ‘  ‘  treated  ’  ’  fat  in 
petroleum  ether  is  kept  at  room 
temperature,  there  is  a  slow  de¬ 
position  of  an  insoluble  rubber¬ 
like  polymer.  The  initial  oxida¬ 
tion  reaction  with  unsaturated 
fatty  acids  is  observed  both  at 
commercial  levels  of  treatment 
and  at  higher  levels. 


This  has  been  demonstrated  by 
an  adaptation  of  the  method  of 
Wilbur,  Bernheim,  and  Shapiro,* 
who  have  shown  that  thiobarbi- 
turic  acid  is  a  sensitive  reagent  for 
detecting  autoxidation  and  cata¬ 
lysed  oxidation  of  unsaturated 
fatty  acids  in  biological  material. 
The  products  of  oxidation  when 
treated  with  the  thiobarbituric  re¬ 
agent  give  a  pink  colour  with  a 
characteristic  absorption  spectrum. 

Observations  were  made  with 
flour  treated  with  a  number  of  im¬ 
provers  and  with  untreated  flour. 
The  results  showed  that  untreated 
flour  three  months  old  may  have 
an  oxidation  value,  as  shown  by 
the  thiobarbituric  test,  either  less 
or  greater  than  that  of  flour  treated 
with  chlorine  dioxide  at  the  com¬ 
mercial  level.  Different  flours  ap¬ 
parently  vary  in  this  respect,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  of  varying  con¬ 
tent  of  natural  antioxidant  sub¬ 
stances.  An  untreated  flour,  12 
months  old,  has  a  considerably 
higher  value  than  flour  treated 
with  chlorine  dioxide  at  the  com¬ 
mercial  level.  Whether  the  poly¬ 
merisation  effect,  noted  with  fat 
extracted  from  flour  treated  at  10 
times  the  commercial  level,  is  also 
observed  with  an  aged  flour,  for 
example,  nine  to  12  months  old, 
has  not  yet  been  investigated. 

There  is  no  significant  chlorin¬ 
ation  of  the  fat  when  pure  chlorine 
dioxide  is  applied  to  flour,  and 
most  of  the  chlorine  originally 
bound  in  the  chlorine  dioxide 
molecule  appears  ultimately  in  the 
form  of  water-soluble  chloride.  If 
the  gas  applied  contains  free 
chlorine,  there  is  chlorination  of 
the  fat.  As  much  as  40  per  cent, 
of  the  chlorine  applied  may  be 
found  in  the  fat  extractable  from 
the  flour  with  petroleum  ether. 

The  oxidation  (or  peroxidation) 
of  lipoids  by  chlorine  dioxide  or 
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TABLE  1 


Protein  fraction 

(i)  Ghadtn  prepared  from  untreated  Hour 
{75°o  extraction) 

(i)  Gltadin  extracte<I  from  treated  Hour 

(75°o  extraction) 

(j)  Gliadtn  extracted  from  treated  Hour 

(8i%  extraction) 

(4)  Gliadin  preparetl  from  untreated  Hour 

(81%  extraction) 

(5)  Zein  (Corn  Pniducts  Co.) 

(())  Lipoprotein  complex  extracted  from 
treated  Hour  {81°  extraction) 

(7)  Lipoprotein  complex  extracted  from 

treated  Hour  (8i®o  extraction) 

(8)  Lipoprotein  complex  extracted  from 

untreated  Hour 

(9)  Lipoprotein  complex  extracted  from 

untreated  Hour  (81  extraction) 

(10)  Lipoprotein  complex  extracted  from 
treated  wheat  Rerm 


(11)  Lipoprotein  complex  extracted  from 

treate«l  Hour  (8i'’3  extraction) 

(12)  Lipoprotein  complex  extracted  from 

germ-rich  stream  from  commercial 
mill 

(ij)  Albumin-type  protein  extracted  fr*)m 
treated  wheat  germ 


Treatment 

(iliadin  preparation  saturated  with  CIO,/ 
Cl,  absorbed  2,400  mgm.,  too  gm. 

I'lour  treated  with  CIO,  Cl,  at  7  9  mgm./ 
UK)  gm. 

Flour  treated  with  pure  CIO,  at  29-6 
mgm.  / 100  gm. 

Cdiadin  preparation  treated  with  CIO, 
containing  o-o8°o  Cl,  at  550  mgm./ 
icK>  gm. 

Saturated  with  CIO, ,  Cl,  absorln-d  2,400 
mgm.  /  too  gm. 

h'lour  treated  with  pure  CIO,  at  79  mgm.  / 
too  gm. 

Fhmr  treated  with  pure  CIO,  at  296 
mgm.  /  i(X)  gm. 

Lipoprotein  preparation  treated  with  CIO, 
containing  i°o  Cl,  at  2,730  mgm./ 
too  gm. 

LijK>protein  preparation  treated  with  pure 
CIO,  at  2,9(K)  mgm.  /  too  gm. 

Wheat  germ  saturated  with  CIO,  Cl, 


Flour  treated  with  CIO,  Cl,  at  40  mgm./ 
too  gm. 

Flour  stream  had  l>een  treatetl  with 
CIO, /Cl,  at  usual  commercial  level  for 
this  stream 

Wheat  germ  saturatetl  with  CIO,  Cl, 


Modified  amino  acids  found 

MoncK'hlortyrosine,  dichlortyrosine, 
methuuiine  sulphone,  methionine 
sulphoxide 

Methionine  sulphoxide 
Methionine  sulphoxide 
Methionine  sulphone,  monwhlortyrosine 


Methionine  sulphoxide,  methionine  sul¬ 
phone,  monochlortyrosine 
Methionine  sulphone 

Methionine  sulphone 

.Methionine  sulphone,  moiuKhlortyrosine 


Methionine  sulphone,  cysteic  aciil.  one 
unidentified  substance 
Methionine  sulphone.  cysteic  acid,  mono¬ 
chlortyrosine,  dichlortyrosine,  one  un¬ 
identified  substance. 

Ethanolanine  reduced  by  about  50’ ^ 
Methionine  sulphone,  monochlortyrosine 

MoncKhlortyrosine,  methionine  sulpht)ne, 
cysteic  acitl 

Methionine  sulphone.  cysteic  acid,  mono¬ 
chlortyrosine,  dichh)rtyrosine 


The  normal  commercial  treatment  of  Hour  averages  3  mgm.  /  too  gm.  flour 


air  may  be  an  important  primar\' 
step  in  a  sequence  of  oxidative 
changes  affecting  other  flour  con¬ 
stituents.  In  this  connexion,  if 
the  fat  from  flour  treated  with 
chlorine  dioxide  at  lo  times  the 
commercial  level  is  deposited  on 
kieselguhr  together  with  methion¬ 
ine  and  the  mixture  kept  in  the 
dark,  the  methionine  is  oxidised 
almost  completely  to  methionine 
sulphoxide  with  a  little  of  the  sul¬ 
phone. 

With  fat  from  untreated  flour 
under  similar  conditions  there  is 
no  significant  oxidation  of  the 
methionine  within  the  same  period 
of  time.  This  observation,  of  a 
non-enzymatic  transfer  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  may  be  of  interest  in  other 
fields  of  work  connected  with  food 
and  nutrition.  In  relation  to  the 
present  problem  it  has  led  us  to 
pay  particular  attention,  in  the 
work  on  protein  fractions,  to  the 
lipo-protein  complexes  which  may 
be  obtained  from  petroleum  ether 
extracts  of  flour. 


Reaction  with  Tocopherols 

Flour  containing  wheat  germ, 
for  example,  flour  of  8i  per  cent, 
extraction,  is  a  useful  source  of 
vitamin  E.  In  view  of  the  oxida¬ 
tive  effect  of  chlorine  dioxide  on 
fat,  and  the  sensitivity  of  this  fat- 
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soluble  vitamin  to  oxidation,  some 
observations  have  been  made  on 
the  stability  of  tocopherols  in  flour 
to  treatment  with  chlorine  dioxide. 
These  have  been  made  on  the 
flour  stream  rich  in  germ  from  a 
commercial  mill  before  and  after 
chlorine  dioxide  treatment  under 
commercial  conditions. 

A  chemical  estimation  of  total 
tocopherols  has  been  used,  based 
essentially  on  Parker  and  McFar- 
lane’s'  adaptation  of  the  Emmerie- 
Engell  method  but  modified  by 
using  the  last  stage  of  the  Wall 
and  Kelley®  procedure.  The  toco¬ 
pherol  content  of  the  treated  flour 
was  reduced  by  about  70  per  cent, 
compared  with  the  untreated  flour. 
The  nature  of  the  oxidation  pro¬ 
ducts  has  not  been  investigated, 
and  we  have  not  yet  carried  out 
tests  with  animals  to  examine 
whether  or  not  they  have  retained 
any  biological  activity  similar  to 
that  of  vitamin  E. 


Interactions  with  Proteins 

Many  of  the  amino  acids  readily 
react  with  oxidising  agents  and 
halogens.  When  they  are  linked 
together  by  peptide  bonds,  as  in 
proteins,  their  reactivity  may 
differ,  compared  with  when  they 
are  free,  and  the  type  of  reaction 
may  be  different.  Only  those 


residues  at  the  end  of  peptide 
chains  will  have  free  a-amino  or 
carboxyl  groups.  Reaction  with 
the  side-chains  may  also  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  presence  and  nature 
of  the  neighbouring  groups,  by  the 
spatial  configuration  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  residues  in  the  peptide  chains, 
and  by  interchain  bonding.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  the  agene  toxic  factor, 
methionine  sulphoximine,  is  not 
formed  when  free  methionine  re¬ 
acts  with  nitrogen  trichloride  but 
only  when  methionine  is  a  com¬ 
ponent  residue  in  a  protein.  It 
also  follows  that  similar  residues 
or  groups  within  a  given  protein 
may  differ  in  their  reactivity  and 
also,  of  course,  in  their  reactivity 
in  one  protein  compared  with 
another.  It  is  therefore  useful  to 
examine  hydrolysates  from  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  proteins  which  have 
interacted  with  chlorine  dioxide. 

For  the  immediate  purpose  it 
would  suffice  to  consider  the  total 
protein  of  flour,  as  this  would  in¬ 
clude  a  variety  of  types  of  pro¬ 
tein.  But  this  would  involve  hy¬ 
drolysis  of  whole  flour,  and  the 
presence  of  so  much  carbohydrate 
leads  to  losses  of  an  unknown 
order  and  favours  the  production 
of  artefacts. 

Another  approach  would  be 
simply  to  compare  the  gluten  from 
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TABLE  -2 


i 


treated  and  untreated  flour.  It  is 
not,  however,  possible  to  wash  out 
a  gluten,  from  flour  treated  with 
chlorine  dioxide  at  lo  times  the 
commercial  level,  which  is  com¬ 
parable  with  that  from  untreated 
flour.  For  these  reasons  we  have, 
in  addition  to  comparing  fractions 
from  treated  flour  with  similar 
fractions  from  untreated  flour, 
also  isolated  fractions,  and  then 
treated  them  directly  with  chlorine 
dioxide. 


Limitations  of  Investigations 

There  are  a  number  of  limita¬ 
tions  to  be  noted.  First,  we  have 
worked  with  totally  hydrolysed 
protein  fractions.  Therefore  we 
should  not  detect  any  modified 
amino  acids  which  are  unstable  to 
conditions  of  total  acid  hydrolysis. 
Secondly,  our  final  observations 
have  been  made  with  paper  chro¬ 
matograms  using  ninhydrin.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  detect  any 
substances  present  which  do  not 
give  a  colour  on  the  paper  chro¬ 
matogram  with  this  reagent. 

Hydrolysates  have  been  frac¬ 
tionated  by  ionophoresis  in  a  four- 
compartment  cell  of  the  type  de¬ 
scribed  by  Synge, ^  displacement 
chromatography  on  ion-exchange 
resins  and,  occasionally,  on  kiesel- 
guhr  partition  chromatograms. 
Fractions  at  different  stages  have 
been  examined  on  two-way  paper 
chromatograms.  In  all  cases  the 
appropriate  untreated  fraction  has 
been  examined  by  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  as  the  treated  fraction. 
Table  i  records  amino  acids  ob¬ 
served  in  treated  material  but  not 
in  untreated  material.  Methionine 
sulphoxide  is  only  noted  if  present 
in  significantly  greater  amount 
than  in  the  control. 

In  some  of  the  examples  given 
in  Table  i  we  have  calculated  the 
amounts  of  modified  amino  acids 
formed  (see  Table  2) .  This  has 
been  done  by  comparisons,  on 
paper  chromatograms,  with  known 
amounts  of  the  appropriate  sub¬ 
stances.  The  calculations  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  rough,  but  they  give  an 
idea  of  the  order. 

The  levels  of  treatment  with 
chlorine  dioxide  which  have  been 
employed  in  this  work  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher — in  some  cases 
fantastically  higher — than  those 
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Fraction  as 
described 
in  Table  i 
above 
6 

8 

9 


12 


Modified  amino 
acid  found 

Methionine 
sulphone 
Moncxhlor- 
tyrosine 
Methionine 
sulphone 
Cysteic  acid 
Monochlor- 
tyrosine 


Estimated  amount  of  modified  ammo 
acid  present 

per  cent,  of  protein  p.p.m.  in  flour 

fraction 

O'  I  012 

o-i 

20 

i-o 

o-oi  0001 


normally  used  in  the  commercial 
mill.  This,  however,  is  a  reason¬ 
able  first  approach  in  investiga¬ 
tions  which  have  a  toxicological 
aspect,  and  it  was  used  success¬ 
fully  in  our  work  on  the  isolation 
of  the  agene  toxic  factor.® 

Furthermore,  the  present  study 
has  been  chiefly  concerned  with 
noting  the  types  of  reaction  which 
are  most  likely  to  occur  and  which 
are  most  readily  detected.  It  has 
also  been  our  experience  that  the 
same  reactions  occur  at  different 
levels  of  treatment,  though  of 
course  they  are  progressively  less 
as  the  level  of  treatment  is  re¬ 
duced.  At  commercial  levels  of 
treatment  the  production  of  modi¬ 
fied  amino  acids,  for  example,  will 
be  of  an  extremely  low  order,  and 
therefore  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  detect  with  the  experimental 
techniques  at  our  disposal. 

Susceptibility  of  Amino  Acids 

The  amino  acid  residues  which 
are  attacked,  in  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
tein  fractions,  and  which  give 
ninhydrin-positive  modifications 
which  are  stable  to  total  acid  hy¬ 
drolysis,  are  methionine,  cysteine, 
and  tyrosine.  These  may,  in  fact, 
be  the  most  susceptible  in  the  in¬ 
tact  protein;  but  this  cannot  be 
considered  as  completely  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  present  work,  as 
other  amino  acid  residues  may  be 
equally  susceptible  to  attack, 
though,  as  already  stated,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  may  be  either  unstable  to 
acid  hydrolysis  or  may  fail  to  give 
a  colour  with  the  ninhydrin  re¬ 
agent.  If  pure  chlorine  dioxide 
is  used,  oxidation  reactions  pre¬ 
dominate,  with  the  formation  of 
cysteic  acid  and  the  oxides  of 
methionine.  If  free  chlorine  is 
also  present,  then  halogenation 
occurs,  and  in  these  circumstances 


we  have  usually  noted  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  monochlortyrosine  and,  at 
higher  levels,  dichlortyrosine.  In 
none  of  the  protein  fractions 
treated  with  chlorine  dioxide,  or 
derived  from  treated  flour,  have 
we  observed  the  presence  of  the 
agene  toxic  factor — methionine 
sulphoximine. 

It  would  obviously  be  easier  to 
comment  on  the  practical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  work  when  more  re¬ 
sults  have  been  accumulated  by 
other  workers  and  by  ourselves. 
As,  however,  the  question  is  re¬ 
garded  as  of  urgent  national  im¬ 
portance,  we  have  considered  that 
we  should  record  the  results  we 
have  so  far  obtained.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  presented  without 
some  expression  of  our  opinion  of 
their  significance,  they  may  be 
given  interpretations  to  which  we 
should  not  necessarily  subscribe. 
This  possibility  arises  because  the 
whole  question  of  chemical  addi¬ 
tions  to  food  is  controversial  and 
widely  debated.  For  these  reasons 
a  brief  comment  appears  desir¬ 
able. 

Toxicity  of  Modified  Amino  Acids 

At  commercial  levels  of  treat¬ 
ment  with  chlorine  dioxide,  the 
production  of  the  modified  amino 
acids  which  we  have  observed  is 
quantitatively  so  small  that  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  content  of  the  parent 
amino  acids  is  certainly  negli¬ 
gible.  Again,  because  of  the  very 
low  concentration  of  these  ’modi¬ 
fied  amino  acids,  it  also  follows 
that  they  are  unlikely  to  induce 
toxic  symptoms  unless  they  are 
extremely  potent  anti-metabolites 
such  as  methionine  sulphoximine. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  from  our  own  limited 
feeding  trials,  they  have  no  such 
acute  toxic  properties. 
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Methionine  sulphoxicle  is  the 
most  readily  produced  modihca- 
tion  of  those  we  have  ol)served, 
and  we  have  noted  that  this  sub¬ 
stance  is  present,  at  concentra¬ 
tions  approaching  those  to  be  ex- 
|iected  with  commercial  chlorine 
dioxide  treatment,  in  untreated 
samples  open  to  ordinary  atmo¬ 
spheric  oxidation.  The  chlortyro- 
sines  have  not  l)een  oliserved  when 
chlorine  dioxide  free  from  chlor¬ 
ine  was  used. 

Judged  by  the  thiobarbituric 
acid  test,  the  degree  of  oxidation 
of  unsaturatecl  fatty  acids  by 
chlorine  dioxide,  applied  at  com¬ 
mercial  levels,  may  be  no  greater 
than  is  observed  with  some  flours 
(untreated)  which  are  three 
months  old,  and  considerably  less 
than  with  untreated  flour  12 
months  old.  We  do  not  yet  know 
whether  the  fat  extracted  from 
such  aged  flour  undergoes  poly¬ 
merisation  similar  to  that  observed 
with  fat  from  flour  treated  with 
chlorine  dioxide  at  10  times  the 
commercial  level. 

The  reduction  in  tocopherol  con¬ 
tent  should  be  assessed,  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  authorities,  in  relation 
to  the  overall  supply  of  vdtamin  E 
in  the  dietar\\  We  consider  that 
this  aspect  of  the  work  requires 
further  investigation,  using  bio¬ 
logical  tests,  primarily  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  oxidation  pro¬ 
ducts  may  have  an  anti-vitamin  E 
activity. . 
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The  Science  of  Food 


It  is  not  often  that  the  literary 
st\’le  of  a  book  purely  devoted  to 
scientific  matters  is  outstanding, 
but  this  can  be  said  of  the  inform¬ 
ative  volume*  recently  published 
under  the  editorship  of  E.  C.  Bate- 
Smith  and  T.  N.  Morris. 

The  book  is  divided  into  chap¬ 
ters  ranging  over  the  economic 
field,  the  principal  foodstuffs,  the 
basic  constituents  of  foods,  some 
aspects  of  their  quality,  micro¬ 
organisms  and  their  effects  and 
control,  chemical  mechanisms  of 
spoilage,  and  the  principles  of  food 
preservation. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  single 
out  any  particular  monograph  for 
special  notice,  but  the  treatment 
has  been  such  that  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  conforms  to  a  remarkably 
consistent  pattern  which  is  not 
always  found  in  such  a  sym¬ 
posium,  although  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  devote  space  accord- 

•  Food  Science.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Bate- 
Smith,  M.Sc.,  Ph.I).,  and  T.  N.  Morris, 
M..\.,  .\gric.  Dip.  Pp.  xvii-(-3i9.  Cam¬ 
bridge  I’niversity  Press.  Price  40s. 


ing  to  the  total  knowledge  of  piar- 
ticular  foods  or  their  importance 
in  the  human  diet.  For  instance, 
at  first  sight  it  might  appear  re¬ 
markable  that  Dr.  S.  M.  Partridge 
is  allowed  four  pages  for  the  muco¬ 
polysaccharides  and  mucopro- 
teins,  whereas  Dr.  F.  A.  Isher- 
wood  has  only  six  for  the  whole 
field  of  carbohydrates.  However, 
most  chemists  know,  or  can  find  a 
vast  literature  about  carbohy¬ 
drates,  and  as  the  book  covers 
lectures  delivered  at  a  symposium, 
it  is  obvious  that  stress  must 
naturally  be  laid  upon  topics  of 
which  knowledge  is  not  too  widely 
distributed. 

The  symposium  was  held  at 
Cambridge  in  1948,  and  was  not 
p>repared  for  publication  until 

1951.  It  was  pmblished  only  in 

1952,  and  as  a  result  some  of  the 
information  is  slightly  out-of-date. 
If  it  had  been  possible  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  contributors  to  have  been  able 
to  revi.se  their  texts  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  the  value  of  the  book  would 
have  been  enhanced. — T.  McL. 


Stabililv  of  Vilamiii  .\  in  Vilaminisod  Foods 


In  its  natural  condition  in  liver 
oils,  whole  fish  livers,  milk,  etc., 
the  highly  oxygen-sensitive  vita¬ 
min  A  is  protected  by  antioxi¬ 
dants,  whereas  such  a  process  as 
emulsification  is  more  or  less  detri¬ 
mental  to  its  stability  even  though 
the  resorption  of  the  vitamin  is 
thereby  promoted.  Products  such 
as  flour,  milk  px)wder,  yeast, 
blood  plasma,  and  fish  meal  can¬ 
not  be  enriched  with  vitamin  A  in 
the  absence  of  antioxidants,  as 
contact  with  oxygen  owing  to  the 
large  surface  area,  as  well  as  the 
action  of  the  pieroxidases  which  are 
always  present,  bring  about  rapid 
destruction  of  the  vitamin. 

Egg  px)wder  has  a  high  content 
of  natural  antioxidants  and  is 
therefore  a  relatively  good  medium 
for  vitamin  A,  but  it  is  much  less 
suitable  than  vegetable  oils.  Par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  as  diluents  for 
vitamin  A  concentrates  or  as  sol¬ 
vents  for  the  pure  vitamin  are 
maize,  olive,  groundnut,  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  oils.  The  vitamin  is 
rapidly  destroyed  by  mineral  oils. 


Substances  in  extensive  use  for 
preventing  rancidity  in  fats  and 
the  oxidative  breakdown  of  un¬ 
saturated  oils  and  fats  are  not 
necessarily  good  antioxidants  for 
vitamin  A. 

Numerous  investigations  have 
demonstrated  that  margarine  is 
exceptionally  valuable  as  a  vita¬ 
min  A  medium  in  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  loss  after  storage  for  six 
months  never  exceeds  20  per  cent. 
Bakery  goods  prepared  with  vita- 
minised  margarine  are  found  to 
contain  about  85  p)er  cent,  of  the 
original  vitamin  content.  In  all 
such  tests  the  synthetic  vitamin 
was  not  found  to  be  inferior  to  fish 
oil  concentrates.  However,  the 
vitamin  A  esters  have  proved  to  be 
more  stable  than  vitamin  A  alco¬ 
hol.  The  vitamin  A  of  milk  is  de¬ 
stroyed  only  to  a  slight  extent 
during  pasteurisation,  boiling,  and 
even  spray-drying.  Milks  enriched 
with  this  vitamin  approach  very’ 
closely  to  the  ideal  vitamin  A  pro¬ 
duct, 

[Abstracted  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  U . 
H'odsafe,  Fette  u.  Seifen,  Act..  1952.) 
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Hydrogenated  Palm  Oil  in  Food  Mannfaetnre 

Palm  oil,  hitherto  regarded  as  a  secondary  fat,  may  be  converted  by  hydrogenation  into  a  product 
with  wide  applications  in  the  food  industry.  Various  modifications  of  treatment  are  discussed  in 
this  article. 


^HE  direct  utilisation  of  palm 

oil  for  alimentary  purposes  is 
not  new.  The  natives  of  French 
Africa,  for  example,  use  it  as  a 
matter  of  routine.  For  the  Euro¬ 
pean  consumer,  however,  there 
are  three  points  which  militate 
against  its  use :  (a)  the  presence  of 
free  acid;  (6)  its  natural  colour, 
which  ranges  from  light  to  brown¬ 
ish  red;  and  (c)  its  tendency  to 
crystallise  at  low  temperatures. 

The  first  defect  is  overcome  by 
methods  of  extraction;  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  modern  refineries  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  in  those  of  the 
Institut  de  Recherches  pour  les 
Huiles  et  Oleagineux  enable  palm 
oil  to  be  obtained  with  a  free  acid 
content  of  less  than  2  per  cent. 

It  is  possible  to  separate  palm 
oil  by  crystallisation  into  a  solid 
and  liquid  fraction.  The  liquid 
fraction  after  deodorisation  and 
decoloration  may  be  employed  as 
an  edible  oil  as  an  alternative  to 
olive  oil.  The  refined  solid  frac¬ 
tion,  which  is  of  good  keeping 
quality,  can  be  used  as  a  cooking 
fat. 

Another  way  of  modifying  the 
physical  properties  of  palm  oil  for 
its  use  as  an  edible  fat  is  by  select¬ 
ive  hydrogenation. 


Selective  Mydrogenation 
The  destructive  hydrogenation 
of  the  carotenoid  pigments  is 
accompanied  by  saturation  of 
oleic  and  linoleic  acids.  Selective 
hydrogenation  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  allow  of  saturation  of  the 
more  unsaturated  fractions  of  the 
oil,  i.e.  of  the  carotenoid  pigments 
and  the  fatty  acids  with  several 
double  bonds,  while  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  oleic  into  stearic  acid 
will  be  excluded.  In  this  manner 
a  decolorised  product  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  which  is  stable  and  readily 
adaptable  to  the  operations  of 
plastification  and  emulsification. 


It  is  known  that  the  stability  of 
a  fat,  i.e.  its  resistance  to  ran¬ 
cidity  by  autoxidation,  is  greater 
the  lower  the  content  of  linoleic 
acid;  for  example,  a  selectively 
hydrogenated  palm  oil  containing 
only  3  per  cent,  linoleic  acid, 
compared  with  10  per  cent,  before 
hydrogenation,  and  having  an 
iodine  value  of  43  (compared  with 
50  previously),  behaves  excel¬ 
lently  in  storage,  being  compar¬ 
able  in  this  respect  to  commercially 
refined  coconut  oils. 


Plasticity  of  Hydrogenated  Fats 
The  plasticity  of  hydrogenated 
fats  depends  essentially  on  the 
proportion  of  solid  fatty  acids.  An 
important  point  in  this  connexion 
is  the  presence  of  isooleic  acid 
formed  by  isomerisation  of  the 
oleic  acid  in  course  of  hydrogena¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  very  probable  that 
a  catalyst  which  is  too  selective 
will  tend  to  increase  the  isooleic 
acid  content.  For  this  reason  it  is 
desirable  to  employ  a  catalyst  of 
medium  selectivity  which  will 
result  in  the  isooleic  acid  content 
not  exceeding  15  per  cent.  Thus 
a  selectively  hydrogenated  palm 
oil  contains  no  more  than  12  per 
cent,  isooleic  acid.  In  this  case, 
the  proportion  of  saturated  acids 
formed  by  transformation  of  oleic 
acid  into  stearic  acid  remains  low, 
but  this  is  clearly  additional  to  the 
appreciable  amount  (40  per  cent.) 
of  palmitic  acid  already  present  in 
the  original  palm  oil. 

Selective  hydrogenation  of  palm 
oil  can  be  effected  only  with  the 
aid  of  appropriate  catalysts. 
Raney  nickel,  for  example,  is  not 


selective,  and  when  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  is  used  (5  to  10  per  cent.)  the 
iodine  value  is  rapidly  reduced  to 
about  20  for  a  melting  point  of 
55°C. 

Preparation  of  Catalysts 

The  conditions  of  preparation  of 
catalysts  obtained  by  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  nickel  formate  have  been 
investigated.  They  can  be  divided 
into  two  main  groups : 

I.  Formation  by  decomposition 
of  formate  by  the  “  wet  ”  route. — 
Under  these  conditions  the  nickel 
formate  is  decomposed  in  vacuum 
at  200®  to  205°  in  a  portion  of  the 
oil  to  be  hydrogenated,  or  better 
in  an  oil  which  is  fairly  highly 
saturated  (coconut  oil,  for  ex¬ 
ample).  This  type  of  catalyst  has 
proved  to  be  very  active  towards 
palm  oil,  but  it  does  not  exhibit 
adequate  selectivity.  Fats  of 
medium  hardness  (m.p.  45®  to 
47®,  iodine  value  40  to  42)  are 
rapidly  obtained  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  decolorised  but  retain  a 
greenish-yellow  tint.  This  cata¬ 
lyst  is  rather  difficult  to  eliminate 
and  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  oil 
with  a  decolorising  earth  and  to 
finish  up  with  a  refining  operation. 

2.  Formation  by  ‘  ‘  dry  ’  ’  de¬ 
composition  of  formate.  —  The 
nickel  formate  is  decomposed  in 
the  dry  state  at  250®  in  a  hydrogen 
stream.  This  type  of  catalyst  is 
considerably  less  active  than  the 
previous  one  and  it  must  be  used 
in  a  higher  proportion  (generally 
I  per  cent.),  but  its  selectivity  is 
considerably  higher.  Hydrogen¬ 
ated  oils  are  rapidly  obtained  with 


_ ^  Oleicj  acid'-,, 

Linoleic  acid  ...  y  > Stearic  acid 

Isooleic  acids'" 


Linolenic  acid 


Linoleic  acid — ^Oleic  acid 
^Isolinoleic  acid  ->  Isooleic  acids 


A  paper  presented  by  M.  Loury  and 
J.  Jorand  at  the  24th  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Chemistry. 
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Secondary  reactions 
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HYDRCKiENATIOX  OK  PALM  OIL 


Before 

Mon-selective 

Selective 

hydrogenation 

hydrogenation 

hydrogenation 

Saturated  fatty  acids 

43% 

48% 

45% 

Linoleic 

9% 

3% 

Isooleic 

- 

12®/ 

Melting  point 

!!  28* 

43° 

37° 

melting  point  37°  to  40°,  iodine 
value  40  to  45,  and  an  isooleic 
acid  content  of  less  than  12  per 
cent. 

Effect  of  Iron  Soaps 

All  these  catalysts  are  very 
sensitive  to  the  presence  of  iron 
soaps  which  are  often  found  in 
certain  palm  oils  after  undergoing 
lengthy  storage.  Hydrogenated 
oils  with  a  greyish  colour  are  then 
obtained  and  these  soaps  must 
therefore  be  removed  by  pre¬ 
refining. 

The  free  fatty  acids  are  not  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  amounts  up  to  2  per 
cent,  and  the  oil  can  normally  be 
directly  hydrogenated  without 
neutralising  them.  After  the 
hydrogenation  operation  it  is  also 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  last 
traces  of  catalyst  by  treatment 
with  adsorbent  earth. 

Hydrogenated  palm  oil  is  a  fat 


which  is  appreciated  in  the  mar¬ 
garine  industry.  It  can  serve 
equally  well  in  the  preparation  of 
cooking  fats,  in  view  of  its  excel¬ 
lent  plasticity,  for  example,  which 
renders  it  particularly  useful  in 
the  making  of  puff  pastry. 

Another  possible  modification 
involves  blowing  with  air  or  nitro¬ 
gen  through  the  fat  at  the  instant 
of  plastification.  A  fat  with  a 
creamy  appearance  is  thereby  ob¬ 
tained  which  is  readily  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  the  flour  in  course  of 
kneading  of  the  paste,  and  enables 
the  latter  to  rise  uniformly  during 
baking  even  in  the  absence  of 
chemical  raising  agents.  This 
phenomenon  is  associated  with  the 
rise  in  vapour  pressure  of  the  water 
enclosed  in  the  small  emulsified 
gas  bubbles.  This  type  of  pro¬ 
duct  now  enjoys  great  popularity 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
known  as  shortening. 


\^ine  Industry 

Speaking  before  the  Italian  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chamber  of  Trade,  A. 
Scotti  outlined  the  difficulties  of 
the  European  wine-growing  coun¬ 
tries  and  appealed  for  more  effec¬ 
tive  government  measures  to  help 
the  vast  number  of  wine-growers 
in  the  present  crisis,  alleging  that 
existing  measures  merely  favoured 
the  distributors.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  wine  should  be 
officially  designated  ‘  ‘  the  national 
drink  ”  in  a  campaign  backed  by 
the  resources  of  radio  and  the 
Press. 

In  the  meantime,  a  counter¬ 
measure  to  reverse  the  falling 
trend  of  sales  has  been  taken  by  a 
group  of  Tuscanian  viticulturists 
by  the  establishment  in  Rome  of  a 
modern  co-operative  bottling  plant 
which  is  expected  to  stimulate  con¬ 
sumption  by  offering  high  grade 
wines  at  a  low  price.  The  bottle 
washing  and  sterilising  machines 
have  a  capacity  of  2,000  bottles 
per  hour,  while  corking,  labelling, 
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in  Difficulties 

and  capsuling  are  performed  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  bottles  per  hour. 
Sophistication  of  the  contents  by 
middlemen  (stated  to  be  one  of  the 
factors  responsible  for  falling 
sales)  is  said  to  be  precluded  by  a 
new  type  of  patented  closure.  The 
wine  sells  at  100  to  120  lire  per 
litre,  say,  sixpence  f)er  pint. 

A  law  aiming  at  limitation  of 
new  plantings  of  vineyards  is 
being  put  before  the  Austrian  Par¬ 
liament  with  a  view  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  economic  position  of  the 
60,000  small  growers,  who  culti¬ 
vate  70,000  acres  of  vines  in  what 
is  known  as  a  “  classic  zone  of 
viticulture,”  and  produce  wines 
of  outstanding  fineness  which  com¬ 
mand  good  prices.  Any  large 
scale  extension  of  the  wine¬ 
growing  area  would,  it  is  asserted, 
lead  to  cultivation  of  the  grape  on 
unsuitable  soil  with  consequent 
deterioration  in  quality  and  injury 
to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Fines 
up  to  30,000  schillings  for  in¬ 


fringement  of  the  new  law  are 
envisaged. 

The  General  Administration  of 
Agriculture  in  Spain  considers  it 
necessary  to  limit  drastically  the 
amount  of  land  devoted  to  viti¬ 
culture. 

Growers  who  wish  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  activities  must  obtain 
direct  authorisation  from  the  Ad¬ 
ministration;  this  will  be  granted 
only  if  the  land  in  question  does 
not  possess  other  possibilities  of 
cultivation,  particularly  for 
cereals. 


Shell-fish  for  Human  Consumption 

(Coiiltnut'd  from  f>tige  <»j) 

fused  air  the  water  is  re-oxygen¬ 
ated,  the  /)H  value  is  restored  to 
its  original  level,  and  the  water  so 
treated  may  be  re-used  for  im¬ 
mersing  a  fresh  batch  of  mussels. 
The  process  of  re-use  may  appar¬ 
ently  be  continued  indefinitely.” 

The  investigators  advised,  how¬ 
ever,  that  chlorination  of  the  sea¬ 
water  take  place  between  each 
cleansing  of  the  mussels,  and  that 
the  temperature  of  the  re-used 
water  be  maintained  at  6°C. 
(43°F.)  or  above.  Oysters  can  be 
cleansed  in  the  same  way  but 
the  temperature  of  the  sea-water 
should  be  maintained  at  I2-2°C. 
(54°F.)  or  above. 
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Transport  and  the  Food  Indnstry 

Part  II 


Graham  Saville 

The  changes  which  were  envisaged  under  the  Transport  Act,  1947  have  now  been  amended  and 
the  alterations  which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  new  Transport  Act  are  of  a  different  character. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  basis  of  the  present  railway  goods  charges  should  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  that  traders  should  be  in  a  position  to  compare  their  existing  costs  with  any 
suggested  new  charges. 


All  aspects  of  expenditure  are 
now  having  to  be  watched 
more  closely  and  with  the  numer¬ 
ous  increases  in  transport  costs,  it 
is  advisable  that  transport  charges 
and  distribution  methods  should 
be  scrutinised  carefully. 

I  It  is  unlikely  that  any  change 
j  in  the  basis  of  railway  goods 

j  charges  can  take  effect  for  some 

considerable  time,  and  food  manu- 
i  facturers  should  be  aware  of  the 

broad  outline  of  the  present  struc- 
*  ture. 

Railway  Goods  Transport 

All  merchandise  for  goods  train 
purposes  is  divided  into  21  classes. 
Food  manufacturers  will  be 
mainly  concerned  with  the  higher 
classes,  but  should  be  aware  of 
the  special  points  relating  to 
classes  i  to  ii  as  some  of  their 
raw  materials  will  fall  within  this 
group.  The  class  within  which 
any  particular  commodity  falls  is 
normally  shown  in  the  General 
Classification  of  Merchandise. 

Classes  i  to  6  apply  to  consign¬ 
ments  of  6  ton  and  upwards,  and 
consignments  of  less  than  6  ton 
fall  in  the  following  classes : 

4  tons  and  under  6  tons  . .  Class  7 
2  tons  and  under  4  tons  . .  Class  10 
Less  than  2  tons  .  . .  Class  12 

Classes  7,  8,  and  9  only  apply 
when  the  consignments  are  of  4 
tons  and  upwards.  Consignments 
of  such  traffic  when  less  than  4 
J  ton  lots  fall  in  the  following 
:  classes : 

2  tons  and  under  4  tons  . .  Class  10 
Less  than  4  tons  . .  . .  Class  12 

Again,  the  position  with  regard 
to  traffic  in  classes  10  and  ii  is 
that  these  only  apply  to  consign¬ 
ments  of  2  tons  and  upwards,  and 
if  the  consignment  is  less  than  2 
tons  class  12  rates  apply. 

Food  manufacturers  should 
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bear  in  mind  these  tonnages  as 
they  affect  the  carriage  charges  on 
such  commodities  as  grain  and 
salt. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  ton¬ 
nage  being  forwarded  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  actual  rate 
charged  and  the  transport  cost. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  there 
should  not  be  ignored  the  econ¬ 
omies  that  can  be  effected  by  con¬ 
signing  items  to  be  charged  to¬ 
gether.  This  is  done  by  stating 
on  the  consignment  note  ‘  ‘  part 
lot  where  applicable,"  and  this 
means  that  where  items  are  being 
forwarded  to  the  same  destination 
point  normally  on  the  same  day, 
they  will  be  charged  as  a  single 
consignment. 

There  are  many  instances  where 
the  tonnage  affects  the  classifica¬ 
tion  with  items  which  are  not  in 
the  lower  classes. 

An  example  of  interest  to  food 
manufacturers  is  preserves — fish, 
fruit,  meat,  vegetables,  and  pro¬ 
visions  except  jam  and  marmalade 
in  hermetically  sealed  tins,  in 
casks,  cases,  or  crates: 

4  tons  . .  . .  . .  Class  12 

2  tons  . .  . .  . .  Class  14 

Less  than  2  tons  . .  Class  15 

A  similar  arrangement  for  re¬ 
ducing  classification  applies  to 
many  commodities. 

It  will  be  found  that  small  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  character  of  the  traffic 
can  effect  considerable  variations 
in  ,the  classification  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 


Determination  of  Charges 

There  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
major  changes  in  the  methods  of 
charging  for  goods  traffic  under 
the  new  Transport  Act  when  this 
becomes  law.  It  is  known  that  it 
has  been  the  feeling  of  the  British 
Transport  Commission  that  the 


present  basis  of  charging  which 
does  not  bear  much  relation  to  cost 
should  be  dispensed  with.  It  has 
been  felt  that  traffic  should  be 
charged  according  to  its  load- 
ability. 

The  two  other  factors  which 
largely  determine  the  charges  on 
railway  goods  traffic  are  the  mile¬ 
age  involved  and  the  weight  of  the 
consignment. 

The  main  feature  which  has  to 
be  appreciated  regarding  the  mile¬ 
age  is  that  while  this  is  calculated 
on  the  distance  between  the  two 
points,  the  charge  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  tapering  scale. 

This  has  the  effect  of  making 
any  redistribution  charges  by 
railway  ex  depots  considerably 
heavier  in  proportion  to  the  main 
distribution  charges. 

Food  manufacturers  when  set¬ 
ting  up  depots  for  distribution  pur¬ 
poses  must,  therefore,  bear  this 
factor  in  mind.  There  are  also 
minimum  mileages  which  apply, 
and  this  is  normally  six  miles. 

With  ordinary  railway  goods 
traffic  the  minimum  weight  which 
is  charged  for  is  28  lb.,  and  there¬ 
after  increased  charges  are  raised 
with  each  14  lb.,  or  part  of  14  lb. 

If  a  consignment  is  3  cwt.  or 
under  it  is  usually  subject  to  the 
small  parcels  scale  premiums, 
which  can  cost  almost  up  to  2s. 
per  consignment. 

Structure  of  Charges 

Although  it  is  not  necessaiy*  for 
food  manufacturers  to  appreciate 
the  details  of  the  structure  of  rail¬ 
way  goods  charges,  it  is  as  well 
to  understand  the  items  forming 
these.  The  basic  charge  consists 
of  a  transit  charge  based  on  the 
classification  and  mileage,  and  to 
this  is  added  station  and  service 
terminals.  The  station  terminal 
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covers  the  prox  ision  of  the  station 
and  clerical  and  incidental  ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  service  terminal  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  services  of  loading  and 
unloading  and  covering  and  un¬ 
covering.  This  charge  covers  the 
movement  from  the  forwarding 
station  to  the  receiving  station,  and 
if  cartage  is  undertaken  at  either 
end,  collection  and  or  deliverv’ 
charges  are  additional. 

The  cartage  charge  will  usually 
depend  on  the  classification  of  the 
comnuKlity  and  the  cartage  group 
into  which  the  particular  station 
falls. 

Exceptional  Rates 

The  factors  already  mentioned 
apply  particularlv’  to  standard 
charges,  but  as  most  food  con¬ 
cerns  will  be  aware  the  bulk  of 
railway  gocxls  traffic  is  carried  at 
exceptional  rates. 

Exceptional  rates  are  quoted  by 
the  railway  when  there  are  con¬ 
siderable  tonnages  of  traffic  being 
carried  and  also  in  many  cases  as 
a  means  of  combating  competition. 

Exceptional  rates  often  repre¬ 
sent  sjiecified  jx'rcentage  reduc¬ 
tions  from  the  standard  rates  and 
are  sometimes  quoted  for  indi¬ 
vidual  traffics,  but  in  many  cases 
for  lists  of  traffics. 

These  lists  are  set  out  in  the 
General  Classification  of  Merchan¬ 
dise,  and  those  of  interest  to  food 
firms  are : 

List  E  ‘covering  grain,  which  includes 
such  items  as  peas  (dry),  rice,  and 
semolina. 

List  G  covering  groceries,  including 
bacon  and  meat  dressing  composed 
chiefly  of  common  salt,  saltpetre  and 
farinaceous  matter,  oil  cake,  whole, 
broken  or  ground;  soap;  sugar  in 
casks,  cases,  sacks  or  iron  drums; 
washing  powder  and  |>aste. 

List  H — groceries  which  include  baking 
powder,  ccKoa.  custard  powder,  lard 
and  lanl  substitutes,  mustard,  table 
jellies  in  cases. 

List  S — pres«*rves — includes  such  items 
as  fruit  <lried  in  casks,  cases,  sacks, 
and  mats;  milk  condensed  in  tins  in 
crates;  (M)tato  crisfw  packed;  sauces 
in  casks  or  cases. 

List  T — preserves  which  cover  among 
other  items  bacon  and  ham  thorough¬ 
ly  cured;  dripping  in  casks  or  cases; 
meat  in  brine  in  casks. 

It  should  be  appreciated  that 
owing  to  the  wide  range  of  com¬ 
modities  which  come  within  these 
lists,  exceptional  rates  often  apply 
to  traffics  for  which  the  exceptional 
rates  were  not  originally  intended. 

It  will  often  be  found,  particu- 
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larly  in  connexion  with  excep¬ 
tional  rates,  that  the  rate  charged 
for  a  particular  consignment  in¬ 
cludes  cartage  which  has  not  been 
carried  out  by  the  railway.  In 
such  circumstances  the  trader  is 
entitled  to  a  rebate. 

Rebate  on  Cartage 

Where  a  standard  rate  is  in¬ 
volved  the  cartage  to  be  reclaimed 
is  fairly  obvious.  The  position  is, 
however,  somewhat  more  complex 
with  exceptional  rates. 

The  cartage  included  in  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  rate  is  set  out  in  a  pub¬ 
lication  known  as  a  “  mauve 
pamphlet.”  As  the  amounts  in¬ 
volved  in  cartage  are  very  con¬ 
siderable,  every  care  should  be 
taken  that  any  rebates  allowable 
are  not  overlooked. 

Private  Sidings 

Another  form  of  rebate  which 
can  be  mentioned  is  that  apply¬ 
ing  to  private  sidings.  As  already 
mentioned  the  railway  goods 
charge  consists  usually  of  a  charge 
for  transit  and  also  charges  for 
station  and  service  terminals. 

VV’here  traffic  is  dealt  with  over 
a  private  siding,  the  full  services 
covered  by  the  station  and  service 
terminals  are  not  always  provided 
by  the  Railway  Executive.  In 
many  instances  the  loading  and 
unloading  is  carried  out  by  the 
trader. 

On  the  other  hand  in  most  cases 
the  railway  is  called  upon  to  carry’ 
out  certain  special  services  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  private  sidings.  These 
may  include  shunting  and  signal¬ 
ling. 

The  allowance  which  the  trader 
can  claim  is  the  difference  between 
the  station  and  service  terminals 
not  performed  and  the  value  of  the 
special  serv’ices  provided. 

Again  with  standard  rates  it  is 
fairly  simple  for  this  difference  to 
be  calculated,  but  with  exceptional 
rates  the  position  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult.  Normally,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  allowance  to  be  made 
from  an  exceptional  rate,  the 
”  Pidcock  Principle  ”  is  used.  In 
practice,  this  usually  means  that 
the  exceptional  rate  allowance  is 
calculated  on  a  pro  rata  basis  by 
comparing  the  exceptional  rate 
with  the  standard  rate. 


Owner’s  Risk 

Food  concerns  will  also  find  that 
a  number  of  traffics  in  which  they 
are  interested  can  be  forwarded  at 
owner’s  risk.  Such  traffics  are  set 
out  in  the  General  Classification 
of  Merchandise  by’  the  insertion  of 
a  small  letter  ranging  from  a-h 
after  the  classification  number. 

If  traffic  is  forwarded  at  owner’s 
risk  a  percentage  concession  from 
the  rate  is  allowed  and  this  varies 
from  ”  a  ” — 2 1  per  cent,  to  ”  h  ” 
— 12J  per  cent. 

Returned  Empties 

There  are  a  number  of  items 
which  hav’e  special  charging  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  returned 
empties. 

There  is  a  special  scale  applying 
to  this  traffic  and  empties  fall  into 
various  groups.  The  charges  are 
normally  much  lower  than  the 
ordinary’  goods  charges,  but  the 
minimum  weight  which  will  be 
charged  for  is  2  qr.  as  opposed  to 
iqr. 

.Agreed  C  harges 

A  brief  mention  should  perhaps 
be  made  of  the  special  form  of 
charging  known  as  agreed  charges. 
These  have  gained  great  popu¬ 
larity  as  they  are  much  more 
simple  in  operation  to  the  ordinaiy 
goods  charges. 

Under  these  arrangements  the 
trader  pays  the  railway  a  flat 
charge  per  ton  or  other  unit  for 
the  whole  or  a  particular  portion 
of  his  traffic. 

(To  he  continued) 


Our  Contemporaries 

Articles  published  in  the  asso¬ 
ciated  journals  of  the  Leonard 
Hill  Group  this  month  include  the 
following: 

“The  Painting  of  Buildings,” 
bv  J.  G.  E.  Holloway,  F.I.B.D. 
{Building  Digest). 

“  Mixing,”  by  D.  F.  Riley, 
B.Sc.,  A.C.G.I.;  “  Utilisation  of 
Solar  Energy”  {Chemical  and 
Process  Engineering). 

“The  Agricultural  Possibilities 
of  Morocco,”"  by  C.  H.  Brown 
{World  Crops). 
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Synthetic  Cream  and  Food  Foisonin^ 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  improper 
handling  of  synthetic  creams  after 
they  leave  the  manufacturer  may 
be  res|X)nsible  for  outbreaks  of 
food  |X)isoning,  the  results  of  some 
investigations  carried  out  in  the 
Research  Department  of  the  Nobel 
Division  of  I.C.I.  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  (/.  Sci.  Food  Agri.,  3,  12, 
616). 

Two  types  of  cream  were  used 
in  this  study  of  the  growth  in  syn¬ 
thetic  creams  of  Salmonella  enteri- 
tidis  (iaertner  and  Salmonella 
paratyphi  B  —  cellulose  ether 
creams,  consisting  of  hardened 
palm  kernel  oil  emulsified  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  methyl  ethyl 
cellulose  and  sodium  carboxy- 
methyl  cellulose,  and  egg  creams, 
consisting  of  hardened  palm  kernel 
oil  emulsified  with  egg  yolk  and 
sodium  alginate  solution. 

Bacterial  counts  showed  that  on 
incubation  at  18°  to  2o°C.  prac¬ 
tically  no  growth  of  the  salmon- 
ellas  took  place  in  the  cellulose 
ether  creams,  but  rapid  growth  to 
populations  of  30-40  x  lo**  cells  per 
g.  developed  in  the  egg  cream 
within  three  days.  This  increase 
in  bacterial  population  is  most 
probably  due  to  the  egg  compon¬ 
ent  of  the  synthetic  cream  supply¬ 
ing  the  necessary  nutrients  for 
bacterial  growth.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  known  that  bacteria 
grow  only  with  difficulty  in  cellu¬ 
lose  ether  solutions,  and  the  lack 
of  growth  of  these  organisms  in 
cellulose  ether  creams  is  caused  by 
the  absence  in  them  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  nutrients. 

In  the  process  of  pasteurisation, 
the  vegetative  forms  of  micro¬ 
organisms  are  killed.  Heat-re¬ 
sistant  spores,  however,  survive 
this  treatment  and  may  germinate 
and  multiply  if  the  conditions  are 
suitable.  In  another  series  of  ex¬ 
periments,  therefore,  pasteurised 
creams  containing  heat-resistant 
spores  were  incubated  and  growth 
of  the  mixed  microflora  counted  at 
intervals.  It  was  found  that  at 
18“  to  20 °C.  growth  in  the  egg 
cream  was  more  rapid  than  in  the 
other  type  of  cream  examined,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  putrid  odours  in  the  egg 
cream. 

These  results  again  bore  out  the 
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earlier  conclusions  reached  about 
the  different  nutritive  properties 
of  these  two  types  of  synthetic 
cream.  At  1“  to  8°C.  no  detect¬ 
able  growth  took  place  in  either 
cream  after  incubation  for  22 
days. 

The  results  of  this  study  have 
shown  that,  ideally,  synthetic 
creams  should  be  stored  at  low 
temperatures  (1°  to  8°C.).  Even 
under  these  conditions,  however, 
it  is  not  considered  desirable  that 
they  should  be  kept  for  more  than 
one  week  owing  to  the  possibility 
of  heavy  infection  preceding  low 
temperature  storage. 

If  synthetic  creams  are  held  at 
18®  to  20 °C.,  they  have  a  very 
restricted  life,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  cellulose  ether  creams  should 
not  be  kept  for  more  than  four  to 
six  days  or  egg  creams  for  more 
than  three  to  four  days  at  this  tem¬ 
perature. 

(lorrospiindonrp 

To  the  Editor, 

Food  Manufacture 

Calcium  in  Bread 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  very  much 
interested  in  reading  your  editorial 
on  “Calcium  in  Bread”  in  the 
December,  1952,  issue  of  Food 
Manufacture,  one  reason  being 
that  the  Ward  Baking  Company 
in  May,  1952,  increased  the  cal¬ 
cium  level  of  its  white  bread  from 
an  average  of  320  mg.  per  lb.  to 
750  mg.  per  lb.  This  was  on  the 
advice  of  many  authorities  on 
human  nutrition. 

You  mention  the  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  published  in  July, 
1952.  This  survey  indicated  that 
the  average  calcium  content  of 
American  white  bread  was  334 
mg.  per  lb.  Even  at  this  level, 
however,  the  contribution  of  cal¬ 
cium  to  the  diet  was  not  too  sig¬ 
nificant. 

According  to  my  figures  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  7  oz.  of  creta  praeparata 
to  280  lb.  of  flour  will  add  190 
mg.  of  calcium  to  i  lb.  of  finished 
bread.  According  to  McCance 
and  Widdowson  the  calcium  con¬ 
tent  of  English  white  bread,  with¬ 


out  the  addition  of  creta  praepar¬ 
ata  to  the  flour,  would  be  about 
130  mg.  per  lb.  This  will  give  a 
total  of  320  mg.  per  lb.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  14  oz.  of  creta  prae¬ 
parata  is  added  to  National  flour 
to  make  up  for  the  calcium  that  is 
immobilised  because  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  phytates  present  in  a  higher 
extraction  flour.  Hence  in  avail¬ 
able  calcium  I  would  guess  that 
bread  made  from  National  flour 
would  be  no  higher  than  bread 
made  from  white  flour  with  the  re¬ 
spective  calcium  additions  to  each. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  the 
situation  in  England  and  in  this 
country  are  very  similar.  The  cal¬ 
cium  from  milk  solids  added  to 
bread  in  this  country  about  bal¬ 
ances  the  calcium  added  in  the 
form  of  creta  praeparata  in  Eng¬ 
land.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
both  countries  would  have  a  better 
diet  if  the  calcium  level  were  higher 
in  bread  than  the  average  level 
now  is. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gaston  Dalby, 
Director  of  Research, 
Ward  Baking  Company. 

New  York. 


Knnclopaedip  (Jiemistry 

A  BOOK  that  has  continued  to  re¬ 
appear  at  an  average  rate  of 
once  every  four  years  for  32  years 
needs  little  further  recommenda¬ 
tion  when  it  reaches  its  eighth 
edition.*  Obviously,  such  a  book 
can  retain  its  popularity  only  by 
continually  reflecting  progressive 
changes  in  current  knowledge  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  new 
generations  of  users.  This  has 
been  done  by  the  editor,  with  the 
collaboration  of  nine  specialist 
contributors.  Among  new  matter 
figures  a  14  p>age  article  on  nuclear 
energy,  as  well  as  numerous  refer¬ 
ences  to  related  topics.  Following 
the  developments  in  chemical  en¬ 
gineering,  there  is  a  good  cover¬ 
age  of  the  subject,  with  articles 
on  unit  processes  and  chemical 
plants.  The  compilers  have  also 
made  an  excellent  job  of  keeping 
abreast  with  the  unceasing  flow  of 
new  pharmaceuticals. 

•  Kingxett’s  Chemical  Encyclopaedia. 
Edited  by  R.  K.  Strong.  8th  Edn.  Pp. 
ii86  +  xii.  Bailli^re.  Tindall  and  Cox. 
Price  70s.  net. 
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The  Bacteriological  Examination  of  Canned  Ham 

Part  I 

R.  Buttiaux 

Chef  de  Service,  Institut  Pasteur  de  Lille  (France) 

Canned  hams  are  numerically  the  largest  group  of  pasteurised  meat  products.  They  are  pas¬ 
teurised,  not  retorted,  and  more  often  than  not  are  unsterile.  Their  bacteriological  examination 
is,  therefore,  most  important  in  estimating  their  hygienic  quality,  but  it  is  relatively  difficult, 
since  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  determine  the  quantities  of  micro-organisms  present  in  the 
sample,  but,  above  all,  to  classify  them.  The  examination  should  distinguish  and  identify 
organisms  pathogenic  to  man,  those  which  are  capable  of  altering  the  keeping  properties  of  the 
product,  and  common  saprophytic  organisms  which  may  be  tolerated  in  pasteurised  meat 
products. 


'T^HE  procedure  of  the  bacterio- 
logical  examination  depends 
directly  on  the  nature  of  the 
various  infections  which  may  con¬ 
taminate  the  product  during  the 
manufacture  of  the  ham. 

The  meat  of  a  healthy,  resting, 
and  fasting  animal  is  sterile.  It  is 
not  so  when  the  pig  is  killed  during 
the  period  of  digestion.  At  this 
time,  there  is  a  normal  bacterial 
flora,  which  may  be  found  in 
muscles  of  organisms  normally 
occurring  in  the  intestines.  Those 
most  frequently  found  are  the 
Clostridia  (Cl.  perfringens  par¬ 
ticularly,  Cl.  botulinum  some¬ 
times)  or  the  Enterobacteriaceae 
{Escherichia  coli  or  Paracolobac- 
trum).  Gibbons  and  Rose'  have 
shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
meat  of  a  resting  pig  had  a  /)H 
which  dropped  rapidly  to  5-3  after 
death.  This  is  due  to  the  break¬ 
down  of  glycogen  to  lactic  acid, 
and  tends  to  neutralise  the  effect 
of  the  post  niortem  microbial 
changes.  It  is  the  same  in  active 
pigs  where  the  pW  of  the  meat  is 
about  6  rising  even  to  6-6  a  little 
time  after  slaughter. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  only 
the  meat  of  a  healthy  animal  is 
really  sterile.  However,  human 
pathogens  may  be  found  in  the 
meat  of  animals  which  are  not 
sick,  but  are  merely  carriers. 
Recent  work  has  shown  that  under 
these  conditions,  the  pig  often  har¬ 
bours  Salmonella.  The  author* 
has  drawn  attention  to  this  im¬ 
portant  question  after  some  other 
authorities.®’  ^  Meat  passed  as 

Paper  read  at  the  Second  International 
Congress  on  Canned  Foods  organised  by 
the  Permanent  International  Committee 
on  Canned  Foods. 


healthy  after  careful  macroscopic 
veterinary  examination  may  still 
be  contaminated  by  Salmonella. 
The  bacteriologist  must  therefore 
pay  particular  attention  in  looking 
for  them  in  pasteurised  canned 
pork.  The  cutting  up,  jointing, 
and  handling,  if  carried  out  with¬ 
out  abnormal  delay,  involve  little 
risk  of  infecting  the  ham.  Fresh 
meat,  in  fact,  possesses  a  normal 
bactericidal  power,  sufficient  to 
prevent  a  microbial  invasion.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  contami¬ 
nation  should  be  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

The  cleanliness  of  equipment 
and  tables  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  final  quality  of  the  product, 
and  it  is  even  more  important 
during  the  canning  operation. 

The  Ham  during  Brining 

There  is  no  good  canned  ham 
without  a  perfect  brine.  In  an 
active  clean  brine,  the  microbial 
flora  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
Micrococcaceae  {Micrococcus  ni- 
trificans  predominating)  and  Ach- 
romobacter  {Achromobacter  lique- 
faciens  especially).  These  two 
species  are  very  numerous  and 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  few 
bacilli  {B.  subtilis,  B.  cereus)  and 
rarely  by  some  Clostridia.  In  a 
brine  of  a  bad  bacterial  quality 
one  finds  on  the  contrary  as  well 
as  Micrococcaceae  and  Achromo¬ 
bacter  a  large  number  of  Bacilla- 
ceae  and  especially  Enterobacteri¬ 
aceae  {Eschericheae ,  Proteae). 
This  question  is  sufficiently  well 
known  not  to  need  stressing  and 
has  been  well  studied  by  Riviere® 
and  Jones®  in  particular. 

Cooking  after  brining  will  re¬ 


move  nearly  all  non-heat-resistant 
bacteria  but  will  have  practically 
no  effect  on  the  spores  of  the  heat- 
resistant  bacilli  or  at  least  on  those 
in  the  deeper  lay^ers  of  the  ham. 

In  certain  factories  vegetable 
spices,  such  as  laurel  leaves, 
clover,  peppercorns,  etc.,  are 
added  to  the  brines  or  cooking 
water,  and  these  products  are 
capable  of  infecting  the  surface  of 
the  meat  with  relatively  large 
numbers  of  spore  forming  meso- 
philic  or  thermophilic  bacilli.  Hall 
et  al.'  and  Bilijansky®  have  shown 
that  these  spices  normally  carr\- 
large  numbers  of  these  organisms, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  preferable  to 
avoid  them  by  using  essential  oils 
and  essences  which  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  factory  itself  by 
maceration  and  distillation. 

The  Packing  Operation 

During  packing,  the  greatest 
and  most  dangerous  contamina¬ 
tions  may  occur.  They  may  come 
from  the  can  itself,  the  gelatine, 
and  the  operators. 

It  is  useful,  if  not  essential,  to 
sterilise  the  internal  surface  of  the  ~ 
can  before  filling  it.  This  is  done 
by  superheated  steam,  by  flaming, 
or  by’  exposure  to  ultra-violet 
light.  In  fact,  dust  inside  cans 
normally  contains  a  large  number 
of  bacterial  spores. 

In  many  cases  studied  by  the 
author,  he  found  that  the  infection 
in  canned  hams  comes  from  gela¬ 
tines  of  poor  bacteriological 
quality.  They  sometimes  contain 
an  unbelievable  number  of  types 
of  micro-organisms — Enterobac¬ 
teriaceae,  Micrococcaceae,  Lacto- 
bacteriaceae,  Bacillus,  and  Clos- 
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tridium.  The  cleanliness,  or 
rather  the  sterility  of  the  gelatine 
is  a  major  point  on  which  the  bac¬ 
teriological  quality  of  the  final 
product  closely  depends. 

The  operators  may  carry  sapro¬ 
phytes  or  pathogenic  organisms  to 
the  contents  of  the  can.  These 
latter  are  the  most  important  and 
bring  up  the  question  of  ‘  ‘  car¬ 
riers  ’ '  who  are  met  with  much 
more  frequently  than  might  be 
imagined  in  the  food  industry. 
The  most  to  be  feared  as  far  as 
pasteurised  canned  meats  are  con¬ 
cerned  are  carriers  of  Salmonella 
and  enterotoxic  staphylococci. 

The  Pasteurisation  Process 
The  percentage  of  vegetative 
forms  and  microbial  spores  which 
are  destroyed  depends  on  their 
greater  or  lesser  thermal  resist¬ 
ance;  the  temperature  obtained; 
the  time  of  heating;  and  the  /)H  of 
the  product. 

The  final  product  will  contain 
very  few  organisms  if  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions  have  been  ob¬ 
served  : 

1.  The  microhiul  infection  must  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible  initially. 

2.  The  />H  must  lie  less  than  6  and 
if  possible  lietween  5'5  and  5'8. 

3.  The  tem|HTature  must  be  heltl  at 
loo'C.  at  least  at  the  surface  for  20 
minutes  and  followed  by  heating  at 
85®  to  oo°C.  for  the  time  depending  on 
the  volume  of  the  hams. 

Cooling  of  the  Ham 

Cooling  should  be  as  rapid  as 
possible  after  pasteurising.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  marked 
growth  of  thermophilic  bacilli.  It 
must  be  carried  out  on  perfectly 
sealed  cans.  It  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  in  America  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  a  completely 
hermetically  sealed  can,  but  the 
author  considers  this  opinion  rather 
exaggerated,  although  frequently 
quite  justified.  Contamination 
during  cooling  may  be  avoided  by 
using  clean  water  properly  chlorin¬ 
ated. 

These  remarks  refer  only  to 
whole  hams  with  rind  and  fat.  It 
will  be  agreed  that  the  preparation 
of  sliced  ham  always  involves  a 
marked  microbial  infection  of  the 
product  before  pasteurisation. 
Equally  the  preparation  of  small 
hams  is  often  more  difficult  from 
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the  bacteriological  point  of  view 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  bladders  which  are  sometimes 
used  to  wrap  them  are  properly 
and  carefully  cleaned. 
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Defects  in  Jam  Batches 

Failure  of  a  batch  of  jam  to  set 
can  result  from  non-observance  of 
several  requirements.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  prolonged  boiling  leads  to 
hydrolysis  of  the  pectin  and  the 
jam  remains  syrupy;  excessive 
acidity  results  in  separation  of  the 
liquid  phase  of  the  gel  producing 
syneresis,  while  a  too  low  acidity 
inhibits  the  development  of  the 
setting  power  of  the  pectin ;  a 
very  high  content  of  mineral  salts 
in  the  fruit  also  acts  as  a  buffer 
and  hinders  gelling;  the  sugar 
pectin  ratio  may  be  too  high;  if 
cooling  is  too  rapid  prior  to  filling 
into  jars,  the  gel  may  break  in  the 
jar  and  cannot  then  be  reconsti¬ 
tuted.  Some  of  these  dangers  can 
be  avoided  by  constant  check  of 
the  pH,  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drop  below  2-8. 

There  can  also  be  a  variety  of 
reasons  for  discoloured  batches. 
Prolonged  boiling,  apart  from  hy¬ 
drolysing  the  pectin,  may  caramel¬ 
ise  the  sugar  and  also  turn  the 
chlorophyll  brown ;  the  phosphates 
of  calcium  or  magnesium  or  other 
insoluble  metallic  salts  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  turbidity,  while  tin 
or  iron  salts  may  impart  an  unde¬ 
sirable  colour.  Biological ‘factors 
may  be  involved ;  over-ripe  or 
bruised  fruits  are  a  common  cause 


of  browning,  which  can  generally 
be  obviated  by  preliminary  treat¬ 
ment  in  a  weak  brine  or  a  light 
syrup. 

A  third  group  of  defects  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  crystallisation.  Ex¬ 
cessive  acidity  leads  to  abnormal 
inversion  of  the  sugar  with  conse¬ 
quent  granulation  of  the  dextrose, 
whereas  a  too  low  acidity  causes 
the  saccharose  to  crystallise.  Ex¬ 
cessive  inversion  is  also  encouraged 
by  prolonged  boiling  or  by  long 
standing  in  the  boiling  pans  after 
completion  of  boiling. 

Pharmary  over  70  Years 

Incorporating  “Squire's  Com¬ 
panion  to  the  British  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  “  for  the  first  time,  the 
new  edition  of  a  famous  work* 
now  entering  its  70th  year  has  just 
been  published.  Since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  last  edition  in  1941, 
there  have  probably  been  more 
additions  to  the  materia  medica 
than  in  any  similar  previous 
period.  Some  rearrangement  has 
enabled  a  book,  retaining  the 
well-known  format  but  without 
undue  bulk,  to  be  produced. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
4,000  abstracts  published  are  new, 
and  have  been  taken  from  the 
literature  over  the  last  10  years. 
Particular  attention  has  been  paid 
to  information  on  the  toxicity  of 
chemicals  and  drugs.  Every  new 
National  pharmacopoeia  published 
since  the  last  edition  has  been  ex¬ 
amined,  suitable  reference  in¬ 
cluded,  and  comparisons  made 
between  the  British,  United 
States, ’and  International  pharma¬ 
copoeias.  There  is  now  a  large 
number  of  references  to  American 
and  other  foreign  proprietaries, 
and  a  new  division  of  the  book  has 
been  devoted  to  special  sections, 
notable  among  which  is  that  on 
antibiotics.  The  system  of  indi¬ 
cating  throughout  the  text  the 
poisons  classification  of  controlled 
substances  has  been  retained. 

The  new  Martindale  needs  no 
more  recommendation  than  to 
state  that  it  fully  maintains  the 
high  standards  set  by  its  famous 
predecessors. 

*  The  Extra  Pharmacopoeia  (Martin- 
dale).  Vol.  I,  23rd  Edition.  Pp.  xxii  + 
1,352.  Pharmaceutical  Press.  I^ce  55s. 
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FORTHCOMING  E\ENTS 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 

A  paper  on  “  The  Size  and  Shape 
of  Big  Molecules  ”  is  to  he  read  by 
Dr.  II.  \V.  Melville  on  March  20  in 
London. 

* 

The  Chemical  Society 

A  Nernst  Memorial  Lecture  by 
Prof.  J.  R.  Partington  will  be  given 
on  March  10  at  7.30  p.m.  in  London. 

The  prograiniue  for  the  anniver¬ 
sary  meetings  of  the  Society  will 
include  the  following : 

Mar.  “  Autosynthesis,”  by  Sir 

Cyril  Hiiishelwixxl,  at  ii  a.m.  Recep¬ 
tion  and  conversazione  at  The  Senate 
House,  I'niversity  of  Ixuidon.  at  6.30 
p.m. 

Mar.  Z/.  Annual  General  Meeting  at 
II  a.m.,  followed  by  the  Presidential 
.\ddress  by  Prof.  C.  K.  Ingohl.  The 
Annual  .Meeting  of  local  representatives 
will  lx*  held  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  the  .\nni- 
versaiA'  Dinner  at  Grosvenor  House. 
Park  l.ane.  will  be  at  7  p.m. 

* 

Royal  Society  of  Arts 
The  following  meeting  is  among 
those  arranged  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  for  March  : 

Mar.  18.  "  Fifty  Years’  Work  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Standards.”  by  H.  A.  R. 
Binney,  Director  and  Secretary,  British 
Standards  Institution. 

* 

The  Nutrition  Society 

The  Nutrition  Society  will  hold  a 
whole-day  conference,  starting  at 
10.15  a.m.  at  King’s  College  of 
Household  and  Social  Science,  Lon¬ 
don,  on  Saturday,  March  7,  on  the 
subject  of  “  Education  in  Nutrition 
in  the  United  Kingdom.” 

The  chairman  will  be  Prof.  J.  Yud- 
kin,  and  the  following  contributions 
have  been  arranged  : 

Miss  E.  M.  Hale;  “The  education 
in  nutrition  of  the  school  child.” 

Mrs.  E.  R.  House;  ”  The  education 
in  nutrition  of  housecraft  teachers.” 

Prof.  S.  J.  Cowell;  “The  education 
in  nutrition  of  medical  students.” 

Miss  .A.  M.  Copping;  ”  The  new  de¬ 
gree  in  nutrition.” 

Dr.  J.  Hammond;  “Education  in 
animal  nutrition.” 

Miss  F.  S.  Leben ;  ”  Nutritional  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  army.” 

Miss  A.  Lumby ;  “The  place  of  nutri¬ 
tion  in  the  Institutional  Management 
Association  Certificate.” 

Mr.  J.  Fuller;  ”  Nutrition  teaching 
in  the  courses  sponsored  by  the  Hotel 
and  Catering  Institute.” 

Dr.  H.  E.  Magee;  “  The  Royal  Sani¬ 
tary  Institute  Certificate  in  nutrition  in 
relation  to  catering  and  cooking.” 

Mr.  C.  C.  A.  Gibbs;  "Nutrition  in 
hospital  catering.” 


The  Institute  of  Meat 

The  following  meeting  has  been 
arranged  by  the  In.stitute  of  Meat  : 

•Mar.  ib.  ”  Ojx-n  Pack  Cured  Meats,” 
by  Dr.  F.  H.  Bantield,  to  be  held  at  the 
National  College  of  Fixxl  Technology  at 
5.30  p.m. 

* 

Society  of  Public  Analysts 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Public  Analysts  and  Other 
Analytical  Chemists  will  be  held  on 
March  f>,  at  3.15  p.m.,  followed  by 
the  address  of  the  retiring  President 
and  the  biennial  dinner  in  the  even- 
ing. 

.A  meeting  has  been  organised  by 
the  Physical  Methods  Group  of  the 
Society  to  be  held  on  March  3  at 
(>.30  p.m.  at  the  Chemical  Society, 
the  subject  being  ‘‘Absorptiometry 
and  Fluorimetry.” 

* 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry 

The  March  meetings  of  the  Food 
Group  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
IndiKstry  are  as  follows: 

Mar.  7.  Twenty-first  birthday  dinner 
dance  at  the  Dorchester  Hotel. 

Mar.  II.  ”  Symjx)sium  on  Flavour 
Assessment,”  by'  Dr.  E.  D.  .Adrian 
and  others.  Joint  meeting  with  the 
Biological  Methods  Group  of  the  Society 
of  l^blic  .Analysts,  to  lie  held  in 
London. 

Mar.  25.  ”  F(xxl  and  the  Future.  3. 
New  Natural  Sources  of  Foodstuffs,” 
by  N.  W.  Pirie.  A  Nutrition  Panel 
meeting  to  be  heltl  in  London. 

The  Agriculture  Group  of  the 
Society  have  arranged  the  following 
meeting  for  March  : 

Mar.  16.  ”  Rixlenticules.”  bv  Dr. 
E.  E.  Turtle  at  5.30  p.m.  at  the 
Chemical  S(x:iety.  A  Crop  Protection 
Panel  meiding. 

« 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Institute 

Subjects  of  outstanding  import¬ 
ance  will  be  di.scu.s.sed  at  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute’s  Health  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Hastings  from  April  28 
to  May  1  inclusive. 

Lord  Eustace  Percy,  the  Congress 
President,  will  open  the  proceedings 
when  he  addresses  the  delegates  and 
members  at  the  Inaugural  Meeting. 
The  anticipated  attendance  of  about 
2, .500  will  include  repre.sentatives  of 
most  of  the  local  authorities,  govern¬ 
ment  departments,  public  bodies, 
universities,  and  kindred  learned 
societies  in  Great  Britain  and  of 
many  throughout  the  world. 

The  preliminary  programme  in¬ 
cludes  details  of  addresses  and  papers 
to  be  read,  among  which  are  : 


Section  I),  Veteriuurif  Hygiene.— 
Address  by  the  President,  James 
McCunn,  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Anatomy,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
‘‘  Tuberculin  Testing  in  Relation  to 
the  National  Dairy  Herd,”  by  H. 
Birkett  Allan,  Superintending  V’etcr- 
inary  Officer,  Animal  Health  Divi¬ 
sion,  Ministry  of  .Agriculture  and 
Fisheries.  ‘‘  The  Abattoir  Labora¬ 
tory,”  by  E.  F.  Lewis,  Senior  Lec¬ 
turer,  Department  of  Medicine 
(Clinical  Pathology),  Royal  Veterin¬ 
ary  College. 

Section  E,  Food  and  yiutrition  {in 
conjunction  xvith  the  Food  Group, 
Society  0/  Chemical  Industry), — Ad¬ 
dress  by  the  President,  Prof.  H.  D. 
Kay,  Chairman,  Food  Group,  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry.  Discussion  on 
‘‘  New  Developments  in  Food  Infes¬ 
tation  Control :  ” 

(«)  ”  The  Problems  of  Port  and  I.ocal 
Authorities,”  by  .A.  Makin,  Chief  Sani¬ 
tary  Inspector,  Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton  t’.D.C. 

(h)  "  Insect  Infestation  Control,”  by 
G.  V.  B.  Herford,  Director,  Pest  In¬ 
festation  I.alx>ratory,  Department  of 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 

(f)  ”  Rtxlent  Infestation  Control," 
by  j.  W.  Evans,  Chief  Scientist.  In¬ 
festation  Control  Division.  Ministry  of 
.Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

Conference  3,  Sanitary  Inspectors. 
— Address  by  the  President,  the 
Chairman-Elect  of  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil,  Sanitary  Inspectors  Association. 
‘‘  Food  Hygiene,”  by  Walter  F. 
Snyder,  Executive  Director,  National 
Sanitation  Foundation,  School  of 
Public  Health,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  ‘‘  I’ltra-violct  Deodorisation  of 
Air,”  by  VV’.  Summer. 

During  the  Congre.ss,  delegates 
will  inspect  housing  .schemes,  food 
factories,  schools,  waterworks,  homes 
for  the  aged,  and  other  places  of 
public  health  intere.st  in  Su.s.sex. 


The  Royal  Institute  of  Chemistry 
The  following  meetings  are  among 
those  arranged  by  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Chemistry  for  March  ; 

Mar.  17.  ”  The  Importance  of  Analy¬ 
tical  Chemistry  in  Industry’  with  some 
Observations  on  the  Training  of  Analy¬ 
tical  Chemists.”  by  Dr.  J.  Haslam,  at 
8  p.m.  at  Welwyn  Garden  City. 

Mar.  18.  “  The  Chemistry  of  In¬ 
sulin,”  by  Dr.  F.  Sanger,  at  6  p.m.  at 
the  University  College  Large  Chemistry 
Lecture  Theatre,  Gower  Street  (with  the 
London  Section.  Society  of  Chemical 
Industrv’). 

* 

Royal  Society 

Included  in  the  arrangements  for 
19.53  are  the  Wilkins  Lecture  to  be 
delivered  on  March  5  by  Sir  Harold 
Hartley  and  the  Bakerian  Lecture 
on  May  7  by  Prof.  N.  F.  Mott. 
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in  actual  factory  production,  without 
using  a  full-scale  production  machine 
with  the  relative  increase  in  quan¬ 
tity  of  materials  and  without  the 
disadvantage  of  withholding  such  a 
machine  from  the  production  line. 

One  user  reports  that  this  machine 
has  made  possible  types  of  mixing 
which  otherwise  would  have  pre¬ 
sented  serious  problems  and  has  as¬ 
sisted  in  overcoming  many  difficul¬ 
ties  of  incorporation.  Another  states 
that  it  closely  reproduced  the  mech¬ 
anical  action  of  a  large  1  ton  mixer. 

The  mixing  container  is  con¬ 
structed  of  stainless  steel  within 
which  are  stainless  steel  beaters 
running  in  self-lubricating  bearings 
which  ensure  that  no  contamination 
can  affect  the  mix  due  to  oil  or 
grease  leaking  through  the  bearings. 
The  body  of  the  container  can  be 
fitted  with  a  steam  jacket  or  a 
vacuum  lid. 

The  perspex  lid  which  is  fitted  to 
enable  the  operator  to  keep  the  mix 
under  visual  observation  also  pre¬ 
vents  any  access  to  the  beaters  while 
they  are  in  motion.  The  machine  is 
operated  by  opening  or  closing  this 
lid. 

The  drive  is  by  means  of  a  chain 
from  the  motor  to  a  two-speed  gear¬ 
box  and  thence  by  precision  machine 
cut  gears  to  the  beaters.  The  total 
capacity  is  7  pints  with  5  pints  work¬ 
ing  capacity.  It  has  a  half  horse 
power  motor  giving  940  r.p.m. 
Beater  speeds — front :  63  and  126 
r.p.m.;  baek  :  100  and  200  r.p.m. 


Chocolate  Biscuits  for  Korea 
Over  900  1  lb.  tins  of  chocolate  bis¬ 
cuits  are  being  despatched  from  Cad¬ 
bury’s  works  at  Bournville  as  a  gift 
from  the  Mayor  of  Durham’s  Korea 
Comforts  Fund  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  Light  Infantry  who  are  now 
serving  in  Korea.  Each  tin  bears  a 
label  with  the  name  of  the  member 
of  the  Battalion  for  whom  it  is  in¬ 
tended,  with  best  wishes  from  friends 
in  the  county.  The  tins  contain  plain 
or  milk  chocolate  biscuits,  and  from 
Bournville  they  will  go  to  Aldershot, 
where  the  War  Office  will  take  them 
over  for  despatch  to  Korea. 


Ooronttion  ice  cream  containers. 


Coronation  Designs 

Special  plans  to  meet  the  demand 
for  Coronation  designs  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Gee  Manufacturing 
Co.,  makers  of  all  kinds  of  containers, 
cartons,  and  wrappers  from  waxed 
paper,  metal,  foil,  and  composite 
materials. 

A  special  Coronation  design  has 
been  produced  for  the  Geemanco  ice 
cream  container,  which  can  be 
adapted  to  carry  a  manufacturer’s 
name  in  the  panel  now  used  for  the 
words  “  ice  cream.” 


Dispenser  for  Sealing  Tape 

A  new  pre-determined  length  tape 
dispenser  has  been  produced  by 
Johnson  and  Johnson  (Gt.  Britain) 
especially  for  handling  Permacel  cel¬ 
lulose  self-sealing  tape. 

Capable  of  handling  rolls  of  tape 
72  yd.  long  and  up  to  2  in.  wide,  it 
dispenses  lengths  from  |  in.  to  20  in. 
(at  J  in.  intervals),  pre-determined 
hy  setting  a  dial  on  the  side  of  the 
dispenser. 

In  use,  it  cuts  down  factory  pro¬ 
duction  costs  in  sealing  packages  of 
all  kinds.  The  dispenser  can  be  set 
either  to  release  a  fixed  quantity  of 
tape,  or 'the  pre-determining  mech¬ 
anism  may  be  disengaged  and  the 
machine  used  as  an  ordinary  dis¬ 
penser. 


Floods  at  Purfleet 

Specialised  military  equipment  was 
used  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Stork  Margarine  Works  at  Pur¬ 
fleet  during  the  floods  and  all  avail¬ 
able  factory  workers  were  engaged 
continuously  on  sand-bagging  opera¬ 
tions. 

According  to  Mr.  Clive  Van  den 
Bergh,  a  managing  director,  the 
damage  has  been  most  extensive. 

Output  is  being  increased  at  the 
company’s  Bromborough  factory  in 
the  meantime. 


New  Mixer  for  Laboratory  Work 

Designed  primarily  for  laboratory 
work  and  for  use  in  factories  pro¬ 
ducing  foodstuffs,  chemicals,  cos¬ 
metics,  plastics,  pigments,  and  other 
substances,  the  Duplex  mixer,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Morton  Machine  Co., 
enables  tests  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
laboratory  achieving  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  of  mixing  as  those  employed 


Measurement  of  Transit  Shocks 

Equipment  for  the  reproduction 
and  evaluation  of  transport  and 
storage  conditions  has  been  installed 
in  patra’s  laboratories.  Instruments 
for  the  measurement  of  transit 
shocks  are  now  being  included  in  test 
consignments  of  various  containers 
despatched  over  long  distances  by 
road  or  rail. 

Among  the  new  equipment  is  a 
Macklow  Smith  box  compression 
tester  which  enables  compressions 
tests,  with  loads  up  to  10,000  lb.,  to 
be  carried  out  on  a  wide  range  of 
containers.  A  machine  to  reproduce 
the  type  of  vibration  experienced  by 
containers  in  transit  has  also  been 
installed. 


Pre-determined  length  tape  dispenser. 


Mixer  for  laboratory  work. 
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Reallocation  of  Biscuit  Materials 

PROTHSTS  FROM  THE  CAKE  AND  BISCUIT  ALLIANCE 


The  nijMii  points  of  the  Ministry  of 
Food’s  plan  for  the  reallocation  of 
raw  materials  to  the  biscuit  industry 
are  that  25  per  cent,  of  current  allo¬ 
cations  are  to  be  reallocated  and 
distributed  among  manufacturers  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  biscuits 
they  produced  in  1951,  whether  by 
use  of  rationed  or  unrationed  ingre¬ 
dients.  Out  of  this  25  per  cent.,  a 
small  pool  is  to  be  created  for  allo¬ 
cation  to  new  entrants.  No  manu¬ 
facturer  is  to  have  allocations  re¬ 
duced  by  more  than  10  per  cent.,  or 
below  2j  tons  of  sugar  or  fat  a  year, 
and  75  per  cent,  of  ingredients  will 
continue  to  be  allocated  on  the  old 
basis. 

The  following  are  some  comments 
by  the  Cake  and  Biscuit  Alliance  on 
this  plan : 

“  After  nearly  1.3  years  of  loyal 
co-operation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Food  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  allocation  of  raw  materials,  bis¬ 
cuit  manufacturers  are  to  have  a 
system  of  reallocation  imposed  upon 
them  which  they  find  entirely  un¬ 
acceptable. 

“  It  provides  increases  of  sugar 
and  fats  to  manufacturers  who,  dur¬ 
ing  1951,  took  advantage  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  newly  available  un¬ 
rationed  sweeteners,  by  switching 
rationed  ingredients  from  others 
who,  because  their  trade  was  of  a 
different  nature,  could  not  use  the 
unrationed  sweeteners. 

“Perpetrated  in  the  name  of  ‘free¬ 
dom,’  this  scheme  provides  no  in¬ 
creased  supplies  of  biscuits  for  the 
housewife  and  no  improvement  in 


the  variety  offered.  Nor  is  it  of  any 
benefit  to  the  biscuit  industry. 

“  Its  implementation  will  result  in 
the  loss  of  tons  of  fats  and  sugar  to 
some  manufacturers.  In  such  cases 
it  follows  that  the  public  will  also  be 
short  of  the  biscuits  of  the  special 
type  which  those  firms  make. 
Machines  will  stand  idle  and  the 
workers  will  be  stood  down.  There 
is  also  a  grave  risk  that,  because  of 
this,  prices  of  some  biscuits  will 
rise. 

“  Other  manufacturers,  who  are 
at  the  receiving  end  of  this  scheme, 
will  have  to  work  overtime,  working 
out  new  recipes,  adapting  or  even 
installing  new  machinery  in  order  to 
use  the  additional  quantities  of  the 
different  types  of  fats  and  sugar  they 
will  now  receive. 

“  The  Council  of  the  Cake  and 
Biscuit  Alliance  has  worked  con¬ 
tinuously  on  schemes  to  implement 
the  Government’s  declared  policy 
that  free  competition  should  again 
inspire  manufacturers.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  less  than  eight  schemes, 
but  no  improvement  on  the  existing 
method  of  allocation  could  be  found. 
The  Council  has,  however,  supported 
the  Government  in  its  plan  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  new  entrants  to  the  indus¬ 
try.  Otherwise  it  deplores  the  new 
proposals  and  the  policy  of  ‘  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.’  True  competi¬ 
tion  can  be  stimulated  only  by  the 
allocation  of  additional  quantities  of 
rationed  fats  and  sugar,  both  of 
which  are  in  ample  world  supply. 
Such  additions  would  rapidly  reduce 
the  price  of  biscuits.” 


Mr.  Oliver  J.  Perkins,  a  director 
of  the  milling  firm  of  Edmunds  and 
Kench,  of  Banbury,  at  the  age  of  61. 

* 

Mr.  C.  A.  Loombe,  war-time  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Cereal  Products,  Ministry  of 
Food,  past-President  of  the  National 
Association  of  British  and  Irish  mil¬ 
lers,  and  director  of  Joseph  Rank 
(Millers),  on  February  5. 


Seaweed  Research 

Former  members  of  the  Scottish 
Seaweed  Research  Association,  now 
dissolved,  have  formed  the  Sea¬ 
weed  ITilisation  Society.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  new  body  will  be  to  act  as 
a  two-way  channel  of  information 
and  opinion  between  end  users  of  sea¬ 
weed  chemicals  and  derivatives  and 
the  Institute  of  Seaweed  Research. 
Secretary  of  the  new  Society  is  Miss 
M.  D.  Walker,  19,  Rodney  Street, 
Liverpool,  1. 


Washing  Dirty  Fish  Boxes 

Mechanised  w’ashing  of  dirty  fish 
l)oxes  has  been  pioneered  in  Scotland 
by  Joe  Croan,  trawl  owner  and  fish 
salesman  of  Granton.  In  his  moder¬ 
nised  premises  at  The  Shore,  Gran¬ 
ton,  he  has  incorporated  the  first 
washer  in  Scotland  to  handle  fish 
boxes.  Built  by  Dawson  Bros.,  the 
box  washing  machine  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  their  bottle  washer. 

During  its  journey  through  the 
washer,  the  dirty  box  is  subjected  to 
a  series  of  washing  processes,  emerjf- 
ing  thoroughly  cleaned  at  the  d^ 
livery  end. 

A  large  washing  house  has  been 
built  to  accommodate  the  new 
machine.  Truck  loads  of  dirty  Iwxes 
are  run  into  the  mouth  of  the  washer 
and  are  fed  from  the  truck  platform 
into  the  machine  by  hand,  the  wash¬ 
ing  routine  being  prerinse,  detergent, 
and  very  hot  spray. 

An  operator  at  the  delivery  end 
examines  the  washed  boxes,  checks 
for  defects,  and  puts  clean,  whole 
•boxes  on  the  gravity  roller  conveyor 
running  at  right  angles  to  the 
machine.  At  the  end  of  the  gravity 
run  the  box  is  picked  up  by  an  el^ 
vated  rubber  conveyor  which  takes 
it  to  loading  bank  level. 

The  practice  is  to  have  a  low 
loader  backed  in  alongside  the  truck 
which  is  clearing  the  dirty  boxes, 
and  washed  boxes  are  piled  steadily 
on  this  as  they  are  carried  up  the 
elevator  conveyor. 

By  running  a  large  number  of  low 
loading  platforms,  which  can  be 
loaded  with  clean  boxes  and  then  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  .yard,  the  firm  allows 
their  articulated  trucks  and  lorries 
to  be  used  continuously. 
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New  Home  for  B.S.I. 

The  British  Standards  Institution 
is  to  move  at  the  end  of  next  sum¬ 
mer  into  a  single,  self-contained 
office  block  at  2,  Park  Street,  May- 
fair. 

Although  the  floor-space  at  the 
new  premises  is  not  substantially 
greater  than  that  at  present  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Institution,  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  staff  and  facilities  under 
one  roof  will  aid  efficiency  and 
economy;  space  will  also  be  available 
for  all  the  3,800  committee  meetings 
which  the  B.S.I.  convenes  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 


Developments  in  1952 

During  the  year  1052,  the  British  A  new  transport  vehicle  constructed  lor  the  carriage  ol  meat  between  Wall’s  Acton  cold 
Thomson-Houston  Co.  has  completed  store  and  principal  factory  at  Willesden,  London, 
many  large  contracts,  and  can  report 
not  only  considerable  activity  on 
standard  lines  of  equipment  but  also 
on  the  development  of  special  plant 
and  apparatus. 

Manufacturing  facilities  have  been 
further  increased  by  the  introduction 
of  new  methods  and  techniques — a 
continuing  process. 

Not  only  has  the  output  of  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  in  1952  been  a 
record,  but  developments  in  commer¬ 
cial  equipments  have  al.so  been  very 
considerable.  The  demand  for  photo¬ 
electric  equipment  has  increased 
considerably,  and  there  have  been 
developments  in  such  apparatus  as 
scanning  heads,  standard  P.E.  re¬ 
lays,  register  control,  sidelay  con¬ 
trol,  pinhole  detectors,  etc. 

The  Emotrol  (electronic  motor 
control)  has  undergone  further  de¬ 
velopment  and  many  installations 
have  been  effected. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  heating,  a 
self-contained  15  kW  forced  draught 
fan  air-heater  was  developed  and  ap¬ 
plied  successfully  to  a  continuous 
grain  drier,  and  is  suitable  for  use 
on  in-sack  platforms. 

There  have  been  some  notable 
lighting  developments  during  the 
year.  A  flameproof  fluorescent  fit¬ 
ting,  designed  by  BTH  for  outdoor 
use  in  the  oil  industry,  and  already 

firoviding  highly  efficient  and  safe 
ighting  on  the  jetties  at  Shell  Haven 
and  Thames  Haven,  has  evoked  con¬ 
siderable  interest  by  oil  companies  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

A  new’  capacitor  for  silent  opera¬ 
tion  in  fluorescent  fittings,  and  im¬ 
proved  sodium  and  fluorescent  street 
lighting  lanterns  are  additional  de¬ 
velopments  for  which  the  company 
has  been  responsible. 


RETIREMENTS 

Mr.  S.  W.  Smedley,  pioneer  of  the 
British  canning  industry  and  founder 
of  the  National  Canning  Group  in 
1924,  has  decided  to  retire  from 
active  participation  in  the  business. 
The  Smedley  Group  operates  nine 
factories  in  Britain  for  canning  and 
quick  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  Group  also  manufactures  jams 
and  other  preserves  and  has  exten¬ 
sive  farming  interests. 

The  new  chairman  is  Mr.  W.  V. 
Smedley,  eldest  son  of  the  founder. 
He  has  been  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany  since  its  formation  and  will 
also  act  with  his  brother,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Smedley,  as  joint  managing  director. 


ices  that  were  so  popular  before  the 
war  and  which  may  shortly  be  re¬ 
introduced  by  Wall’s. 

Mr.  Searle,  who  went  to  Wall’s 
from  Brand’s,  was  responsible  for 
establishing  the  company’s  labora¬ 
tories.  In  1922  he  was  single-handed 
in  his  task;  on  his  retirement  he  had 
a  staff  of  nearly  30  in  laboratories  at 
the  firm’s  three  factories  in  Acton, 
Godley,  and  Craigmillar. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Packer,  who  for  more 
than  30  years  has  been  responsible 
for  the  training  of  apprentices  at 
the  works  of  G.  and  J.  Weir,  retired 
at  the  end  of  1952.  Presentations 
were  made  to  him  by  the  directors 
and  staff,  the  foremen’s  council,  and 
past  and  present  apprentices. 

The  acquirement  of  considerable 
practical  and  academic  experience  in 
the  South  of  England  and  in  Ireland 
before  coming  to  Weir’s  in  1919  en¬ 
abled  Mr.  Packer  to  inaugurate  a 
system  of  apprentice  training  which 
has  since  become  a  model  for  many 
other  large  companies.  He  has 
supervised  the  training  of  more  than 
3,900  apprentices. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Junior  Employment 
Advisory  Committee,  is  on  the 
governing  body  of  Hutchesontown 
Boys’  Club,  and  is  a  member  of  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Royal 
Technical  College,  Glasgow.  A  paper 
on  apprentice  training  which  Mr. 
Packer  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scot¬ 
land,  is  still  in  demand  for  reference 
purposes  by  firms  starting  their  own 
apprentice  schemes. 


Prepacked  Cereals 

Marrowfat  peas,  green  split  peas, 
lentils,  pearl  barley,  yellow  split 
peas,  butter  beans,  rice,  and  barley 
flakes  are  now  being  prepacked  by 
Lloyd  Rakusen  and  Sons  in  attrac¬ 
tive  coloured  window  cartons,  each 
cereal  carton  being  differently 
coloured  for  easy  identification. 


Mr.  O.  H.  Searle. 

New  Birds  Eye  Pack 

Diced  carrot  has  been  added  to  the  Mr.  George  H.  Searle,  Wall’s  chief 
range  of  Birds  Eye  quick  frozen  chemist  since  1922,  has  retired, 
foods.  Quick  frozen  carrots  are  In  1922  Mr.  Searle  formulated  the 
quick  to  cook  and  can  be  served  in  a  recipe  for  the  company’s  first  ice 

variety  of  ways — hot  as  a  vegetable  cream  mix.  He  also  formulated  the 
or  cold  in  salad  or  hors  d'oeuvres.  first  recipe  for  Snofrutes — the  water 
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New  British  Standards 


In  1931  the  British  Beekeepers* 
Association,  with  the  support  of  the 
Honey  Producers’  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  requested  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to 
re-introduce  the  National  Mark 
Scheme  for  the  grading  of  honey. 
For  various  reasons  the  Ministry 
were  unable  to  accede  to  this  request 
but  they  offered  to  work  out  a  grad¬ 
ing  scheme  for  honey  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  beekeeping  interests,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  scheme 
would  be  administered  by  the  bee¬ 
keeping  industry  itself  and  not  by 
the  Ministry. 

This  offer 
was  accep¬ 
ted,  with  the 
result  that 
the  Ministry 
set  up  the 
Honey  Mar¬ 
keting  Stan¬ 
dards  Advis¬ 
ory  Commit¬ 
tee,  whose 
findings  were  published  in  the  form 
of  Marketing  Guide  No.  43.  This 
Guide  gave  a  specification  for  two 
grades  of  honey,  viz.  “  Select 
Crystallised  ”  and  “  Extra  Select 
Heather.”  This  specification  has 
now  been  embodied  in  a  British  Stan¬ 
dard  which  has  been  published  as 
B.S.  1920  by  the  British  Standards 
Institution,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of 
a  grading  and  marking  scheme 
which  will  be  administered  by  the 
B.S. I.  in  collaboration  with  the 
Federation  of  Bee  and  Honey  As¬ 
sociations. 

The  specification  covers  such  re¬ 
quirements  as  purity,  flavour,  clean¬ 
liness,  colour,  and  consistency,  and 
gives  details  of  the  procedure  for  the 
testing  of  honey. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  scheme 
will  apply  only  to  crystallised 
(granulated)  honey  produced  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  not  to 
liquid  honey  or  to  heather  honey. 
The  scheme  may  be  extended  to 
these  other  grades  at  a  later  date. 
All  crystallised  honey  marketed 
under  the  scheme  will  bear  a  circu¬ 
lar  label  as  illustrated. 


One  of  the  most  eagerly  awaited 
sections  of  the  Packaging  Code  has 
now  been  published  by  the  British 
Standards  Institution.  This  gives 
much  valuable  information  on  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  almost  all 
types  of  paper  and  board  packaging 
materials.  There  are  sections  cover¬ 
ing  ordinary  wrapping  papers, 
waxed,  greaseproof,  waterproof,  and 
wet  strength  papers,  glassine,  vege¬ 
table  parchment,  cellulose  and  other 
types  of  films,  foils,  and  laminates. 
There  are  also  sections  dealing  with 
paper  and  film  bags  and  envelopes, 
multiwall  sacks,  and  paper  liners 
and  linings.  In  the  field  of  more 
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rigid  containers,  the  new  section  of 
the  Code  deals  with  paperboard  car¬ 
tons  and  boxes,  moulded  pulp  con¬ 
tainers,  fibreboard  packing  cases, 
and  fibreboard  and  composite  drums. 
It  also  includes  no  less  than  23 
methods  of  test  for  the  performance 
of  many  of  these  containers  and 
wrapping  materials. 


A  standard  covering  continuous 
screw  threads  for  glass  containers 
(B.S.  1918:  1933)  has  been  issued  by 
the  Institution. 

The  screw  finishes  have  been 
divided  into  two  sections,  R.S/2 
covering  shallow  screw  finishes,  and 
K.4  tall  or  deep  finishes.  The  dimen¬ 
sions,  while  differing  slightly  from 
the  accepted  standards  in  America 
and  the  Commonwealth  countries, 
allow  for  closures  to  be  interchange¬ 
able. 

One  point  which  emerges  forcibly 
is  that  in  no  case  have  wider  toler¬ 
ances  been  allowed  than  in  other 
similar  oversea  standards  and,  in 
fact,  there  are  several  instances  of 
tighter  tolerances  having  been 
agreed  to  than  are  found  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  American  specifications. 
The  detailed  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  technical  committees  of 
the  Glass  Manufacturers’  Federation 
and  the  British  Closure  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association. 

The  great  advantage  to  packers 
using  glass  containers  with  screw 
caps  is  that  the  standard  gives  de¬ 
tailed  particulars  of  gauges  to  en¬ 
able  not  only  the  bottle  finish  but 
also  the  caps  to  be  checked. 

By  using  these  standards,  packers 
are  assured  of  the  interchangeability 
of  caps  and  bottles  made  by  different 
manufacturers.  It  is  understood  that 
the  bottle  and  cap  gauges  illustrated 
in  the  standard  are  obtainable  from 
either  the  Glass  Manufacturers’ 
Federation  or  the  British  Closure 
Manufacturers’  Association. 


Use  of  Plastics  Closures 

A  plea  by  the  makers  of  plastics 
moulded  closures  for  consultation  by 
users  when  installing  automatic  cap¬ 
ping  machines  is  contained  in  a 
statement  issued  through  the  British 
Plastics  Federation. 

Plastics  caps  have  many  advan¬ 
tages.  They  are  robust,  light  in 
weight,  rustless,  and  available  in  at¬ 
tractive  colours  which  are  not 
affected  by  scratching.  They  are 
being  used  satisfactorily  with  semi¬ 
automatic  and  fully-automatic  cap¬ 
ping  machines,  but  naturally  the  best 
results  are  obtained  if  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  are  observed. 

While  a  properly  designed  plastics 
cap  has  great  strength,  it  can  break 
or  become  damaged  if  it  is  mis¬ 
handled  either  before  or  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  applying  it  to  the  container. 


Provided  moulded  closures  are 
manufactured  correctly  to  the  bottle 
finish  specification  they  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  and  the  new 
British  Standard  for  shallow  con¬ 
tinuous  thread  and  tall  continuous 
thread  will  be  a  considerable  help  in 
this  direction. 

Treatment  received  in  the  hopper  » 
of  an  automatic  machine  working  at  | 
unnecessarily  high  speed  will  dis-  I 
lodge  the  liners  and  break  or  damage  | 
caps.  ' 

Other  causes  of  cap  breakage  are 
inaccuracies  in  bottle  thread,  which 
throw  too  great  a  strain  on  the  cap 
threads,  and  the  use  of  sealing  wads 
of  incorrect  thickness. 

For  these  reasons  users  are  urged 
to  consult  the  cap,  container,  and 
machine  manufacturers  when  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  machine  is  contemplated 
and  in  the  event  of  subsequent  diffi¬ 
culty.  j 


Record  Sugar  Beet  Campaign 

Approximately  31,000  tons  of 
sugar  have  been  produced  at  the 
Kidderminster  sugar  beet  processing 
factory  of  the  British  Sugar  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  a  four  month  campaign  which 
ended  in  January  17.  Day  and  night 
shift  work  had  been  in  operation 
throughout  the  period  and  70  Irish¬ 
men  came  over  especially  to  assist. 

A  record  average  of  2,240  tons  of 
beet  processed  each  day  has  been  set 
up  during  the  campaign,  the  pre¬ 
vious  highest  daily  average  being 
2,208  tons  in  the  1930-51  campaign. 
Although  the  total  tonnage  sliced  is 
about  1,.300  tons  less  than  last  year, 
the  sugar  content  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  high. 


Industrial  Equipment 
The  formation  of  a  new  company 
to  be  known  as  Teddington  Indus¬ 
trial  Equipment  is  announced  by  The 
British  Thermostat  Co. 

This  new  company  will  be  exclu¬ 
sively  concerned  with  instruments 
designed  for  use  in  heating,  venti¬ 
lating,  air  conditioning,  process  con¬ 
trol  applications,  and  all  instruments 
for  the  industrial  field  as  well  as  The 
British  Thermostat  Company’s  re¬ 
cently  developed  range  of  I.C.  engine 
control  panels  and  shut-down  units. 

The  background  to  the  formation 
of  this  new  company  has  been  the 
considerable  growth  in  the  output  of 
industrial  controls  by  British  Ther¬ 
mostat  which  has  required  specia¬ 
lised  staff  and  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties.  The  formation  of  this  new 
company  with  achieve  even  greater 
specialisation  and  efficiency. 

The  directors  of  the  new  company 
will  include  Mr.  J.  E.  Sherlock, 
managing  direHor,  and  Mr.  E.  Bur- 
man,  formerly  general  sales  manager 
of  the  parent  company. 
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An  attractive  range  ol  Coronation  designs  by  Metal  Box. 


Erections  and  Extensions 

A  Inrj^e  new  f^rain  dryinf;  plant  is 
in  process  of  installation  at  the  Dun¬ 
dee  premises  of  Scottish  Af^ricultural 
Industries.  It  will  be  used  for  dry¬ 
ing  strain  reaped  by  combine  and 
will  be  ready  for  the  coming;  harvest. 
The  work  has  necessitated  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  factory  roof  and  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  concrete  and  steel  bins 
some  20  ft.  above  present  levels. 

* 

A  second  factory  to  utilise  sea¬ 
weed  as  a  basic  material  for  feedin;;- 
stuff  and  fertiliser  production  is  to 
be  opened  by  Moray  Firth  Seaw’eed 
Products  at  Hatston,  Orkney,  in  an 
immrtant  poultry  and  farming;  area. 

The  company’s  Nairn  factory  was 
opened  18  months  aj^o  and  has 
proved  a  most  successful  venture 
working  to  capacity. 

* 

A  new  oatcake  factory  has  been 
completed  at  Bonnyrig  in  Midlothian 
by  J.  M.  Henderson  Ltd.  The  new 
factory  is  on  modern  straight-flow 
lines  and  will  give  a  fourfold  increase 
in  space  with  comparable  increase  in 
production. 

The  new  factory  is  using  a  nucleus 
of  skilled  workers  from  Edinburgh 
but  will  eventually  employ  an  in¬ 
creased  staff  of  local  girls,  thus  help¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  problem  of  surplus 
local  female  labour. 

* 

Eastern  Counties  Preserves  (1940) 
of  Long  Sutton,  packers  of  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables  will  have  a 
second  factory  operating  at  Carnous¬ 
tie,  Angus,  during  the  19.53  fruit  sea¬ 
son.  A  number  of  alterations  will  be 
necessary  to  the  factory,  but  it  is 
planned  to  have  it  in  operation  this 
summer  for  the  canning  of  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  and  garden  peas. 

A  licence  has  also  been  received  to 
cover  considerable  extensions  to  the 
company’s  existing  factory  at  For¬ 
far,  12  miles  away. 


Electronic  Relay  Heat  Control 

Proof  of  the  efficiency  of  modern 
temperature  control  of  factory  heat¬ 
ing  systems  is  contained  in  a  report 
prepared  by  P.  A.  M.  Ltd. 

A  factory  of  15,600  sq.  ft.  with  an 
18  ft.  high,  saw-toothed  roof  is 
heated  in  winter  by  hot  air  ducts  fed 
from  a  separate  boiler  house.  Air  is 
drawn  through  filters  and  through  a 
steam  radiator  by  a  fan  which  then 
drives  the  filtered,  heated  air 
through  the  ducting;  provision  is 
made  for  about  50  per  cent,  recircu¬ 
lation  by  an  adjustable  shutter  in 
the  intake  duct.  The  steam  plant  is 
a  fully  automatic  gas-fired  boiler, 
and  the  fuel  supply  is  controlled  by 
the  steam  pressure.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  ducted  air  is  governed  by 
varying  the  steam  supply  to  the 
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radiator  by  a  motor-operated  steam 
valve. 

This  valve  was  originally  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  mercury-steel  bellows 
thermostat  which  could  not  by  its 
nature  operate  effectively  further 
than  20  ft.  from  the  valve;  actually 
it  was  positioned  near  the  recircu¬ 
lating  duct.  The  best  temperature 
differential  this  control  system  could 
manage  was  about  20°F.  and  the 
fuel  consumption  during  the  final 
winter  of  its  installation  (1946-47) 
was  13,117  therms. 

Before  the  next  winter  a  Tem-Con 
control  system  was  substituted.  A 
small  bimetal  sensitive  make-and- 
break  element  was  suspended  in  the 
machine  shop  in  a  position  which 
was  out  of  any  direct  path  of  ducted 
air,  and  as  free  as  possible  from 
draughts  from  doors  or  windows. 
Nearly  200  ft.  of  twin  bell  wire,  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  girders,  con¬ 
nected  it  to  the  steam  valve  where  a 
relay-amplifier  was  fixed,  and  this 
unit  controlled  the  current  to  the 
valve  motor.  The  motor  opens  and 
closes  the  valve  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  the  sensitive  element  in  the 
machine  shop  which  is  set  to  operate 
at  61 “F.  and  the  ducts  have  been 
opened  wide  or  partially  closed  in 
different  parts  of  the  factory  to 
maintain  uniform  temperature. 

The  new  system  provided  a  tem¬ 
perature  differential  within  2'’F.  as 
measured  at  three  representative 
positions  in  the  building,  and  the 
fuel  consumption  during  that  winter 
was  reduced  to  8,812  therms.  The 
two  following  winters  gave  figures  of 
8,868  and  8,107 — an  average  saving 
of  4,545  therms  a  year,  or  about  34 
per  cent.  - 


The  “  on-off  ”  control  provided  by 
this  system  proved  much  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  the  previous  modulating 
arrangement  mainly  because  there 
was  far  less  time  lag  and  the  boiler 
was  never  called  upon  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  as  high  as  70'’F.  with 
consequent  high  gas  consumption. 

The  bimetallic  element  used  with 
an  electronic  relay  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  because  very  small  currents 
may  be  used — 00005  Amp.  is  ade¬ 
quate — and  the  elements,  being  small 
and  extremely  sensitive,  can  be  posi¬ 
tioned  almost  anywhere,  within  feed 
pipes  or  in  the  platens  of  heat 
presses  for  instance.  By  standardis¬ 
ing  components  and  using  ordinary 
pin-and-socket  fitting  for  the  ampli¬ 
fier  parts,  the  manufacturers  are 
able  to  keep  down  initial  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  systems  designed  to  solve 
almost  any  problem  of  physical  con¬ 
trol. 


Making  Fish  Bars  Attractive 
The  newly-opened  Quality  Fish 
Bar  in  Hackney,  London,  attracts 
customers  by  providing  passers-by 
with  a  clear  view  of  the  hygienic 
range  on  which  frying  is  carried  out. 
This  method  of  attracting  the  would- 
be  customer  is  backed  up  by  a 
brightly  lighted  and  well-decorated 
interior  and  the  provision  of  up-to- 
date  equipment,  including  Prestcold 
refrigeration  in  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
densing  unit,  cooling  coil,  and  fan 
for  a  cold  room.  These  fish  bars  also 
have  various  items  of  Prestcold 
equipment,  including  fish  cabinets,  in 
use  at  their  other  branches. 
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BOOKLETS  RECEI\ED 


APPOINTMENTS 


A  new  price  list  of  their  Fine 
Chemicals  has  been  issued  by  How¬ 
ards  and  Sons. 

* 

“  Citrus  Juice  Compounds  for  the 
Soft  Drinks  Industry  ”  is  the  title  of 
a  recent  Bush  publication. 

* 

News  of  the  company  at  home  and 
overseas  is  contained  in  the  latest 
issue  of  “  Drawdown  ” — the  house 
magazine  of  Coates  Bros. 

* 

The  use  of  glyceryl  monostearate 
for  bread,  fermented  goods,  sponges, 
fondant,  and  synthetic  cream  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  leaflet  issued  by  Advita. 


An  illustrated  leaflet  describing 
the  use  of  hand  and  power  trucks  for 
mechanical  handling  has  been  issued 
by  Matling. 

* 

A  new  series  of  motors  known  as 
the  S.E.M.  compound  wound  D.C. 
motors  is  described  in  a  leaflet  pub¬ 
lished  by  Small  Electric  Motors. 

« 

Articles  on  microwaves,  a  compact 
radar  test  unit,  and  A.F.  harmonic 
analysis  by  measurement  are  among 
those  published  in  the  latest  issue  of 
“  Marconi  Instrumentation.” 

* 

The  different  products  of  the 
Packaging  Division  of  the  Bowater 
Organisation  are  described  in  a  well- 
produced  and  illustrated  booklet 
published  by  Bowaters  Sales  Co. 

* 

Four  data  sheets  have  recently 
been  issued  by  Croda  describing  the 
use  of  alginates  in  the  pharmaceu¬ 
tical,  cosmetic,  ice  cream,  and  food 
industries,  and  chocolate  milk. 

* 

Two  booklets  have  recently  been 
issued  by  Evershed  and  Vignoles. 
These  deal  with  the  range  of  .elec¬ 
tronic  repeater  equipment  and  the 
Ducter  low  resistance  testing  set. 

• 

“Welded  Fabrications”  is  the 
title  of  an  attractive  new  catalogue 
issued  by  Robert  Jenkins  and  Co.,  in 
which  is  illustrated  the  wide  range 
of  the  company’s  products  from  do¬ 
mestic  boilers  to  chemical  plant, 
from  galvanised  tanks  to  stainless 
fractionating  columns. 


Change  of  Telephone  Niimher 
The  telephone  number  of  Schen- 
kers  has  been  changed  to  CHAncery 
6612  (6  lines). 


OBITER  DICTA 

#  A  man  is  getting  old  when 
he  is  more  interested  in  cheese 
than  cheesecake.  —  New  York 
Journal  American. 

#  VV’e  need  more  food  than  we 
are  now  producing.  We  can 
produce  more,  but  it  must  be 
food  and  not  excuses.  —  Mr. 
George  Brown,  M.P. 

#  To  build  fish  and  chip  shops 
on  a  residential  estate  which 
was  built  by  the  Council  in  an 
effort  to  uplift  the  people 
w'ould  be  a  tragedy.  —  Mr. 
R.  G.  Barton,  member  of 
Winsford  (Ches.),  Council. 

#  There  has  been  much  virtue 
in  Britain’s  brown-tinted  bread 
— a  good  deal  more,  as  a  lot  of 
travellers  wdll  argue,  than  in 
the  snowy  loaves  of  other  and 
less  harassed  nations. — “  News 
Chronicle.*’ 

#  What  w'ith  agene  in  our 
bread,  chlorine  in  our  water, 
iodised  salt  and  many  other 
things  chemically  treated,  prac¬ 
tically  everything  is  interfered 
w’ith  today. — Member  of  Col- 
wyn  Bay  Water  Supply  Board. 

#  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  get¬ 
ting  too  much  of  science  and 
soil  being  over-cultivated  by 
mechanisation.  I  wonder  if 
many  diseases  are  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  bad  feeding  more  than 
anything  else.  —  Dr.  Maurice 
Burton. 

#  The  one  type  of  exercise 
leading  to  a  trim  figure  seems 
to  be  the  uncomplicated  pro¬ 
cedure  of  pushing  the  chair 
back  from  the  dinner  table. — 
Pfizer  Spectrum,  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion. 

#  First  you  are  the  apple  of 
someone’s  eye,  then  you  land 
a  plum  of  a  job,  where  you  can 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  office;  but  if 
that  office  is  the  Ministry  of 
Food,  most  of  the  fruits  seem 
to  be  raspberries. — Minister  of 
Food,  to  members  of  the  Fruit¬ 
erers’  Company. 

#  I  have  a  friend  who  delights 
in  serving  tomato  soup  when 
she  has  guests  for  dinner;  the 
colour  contrasts  with  the  blue 
of  her  china  and  matches  the 
pattern  in  the  dining  room  cur¬ 
tains.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
you  follow  suit — your  hangings 
may  be  mauve  or  lime. — Louise 
Davies,  “  Belfast  Telegraph.” 


Mr.  W.  E.  S.  Toomey,  formerly  of 
Cannon  (Holdings)  Ltd.  has  now 
joined  Howard  Pneumatic  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Eastbourne. 

• 

Mr.  G.  R.  Marples,  B.Sc.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  board  of  Food 
Machines  (Slough)  Ltd.,  designers 
and  erectors  of  edible  oil  plant. 

* 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Woods  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Fan  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  all  communications  should 
now  be  sent  to  Copthall  House,  Copt- 
hall  Avenue,  London,  E.C.2. 

* 

Mr.  William  Tattersall,  J.P.,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  William 
Tattersall  and  Sons,  on  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Walton  Tattersall.  Mr. 
John  Lloyd  Tattersall,  M.A.,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  J.  Crawshaw  have  been 
appointed  directors. 

« 

Mr.  J.  Williamson,  personal  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  managing  director  of  the 
British  Hydrological  Corporation, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  board  of 
their  associate  company,  Colloidal 
Detergents  of  Australia  Ltd.,  as  from 
January  1,  1958. 

* 

Mr.  A.  Robert  Jenkins,  J.P.,  has 
been  appointed  managing  director  of 
Robert  Jenkins  and  Co.  in  succession 
to  the  late  Mr.  Ernest  Twigg.  He 
will  also  be  managing  director  of 
the  firm’s  subsidiary  company,  the 
Rotherham  Motor  Co. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  who  is  President  of 
the  Rotherham  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  of  the  Institute  of  Weld¬ 
ing,  has  been  works  director  and 
deputy  managing  director  of  Robert 
Jenkins  and  Co.,  and  a  director  of 
the  Rotherham  Motor  Co.  He  is  the 
elder  son  of  Mr.  Edgar  J.  Jenkins 
who,  until  his  retirement,  was  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  firm. 


Chemical  Prices  Reduced 
Price  reductions  in  amyl  acetate, 
butyl  acetate,  amyl  alcohol  (tech¬ 
nical  grade),  diethyl  oxalate,  and 
amyl  alcohol  (milk  testing  quality) 
are  announced  by  British  Industrial 
Solvents. 


Changes  of  Address 
Production  of  Energen  Foods  is 
now  being  concentrated  at  the  new 
factory  at  Ashford,  Kent. 

The  head  office  of  the  company 
will  remain  in  Willesden,  London, 
but  will  shortly  be  transferred  to 
new  premises  in  the  same  district. 
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World  Food  News 

Food  from  New  Zealand  German  Canned  Meat  Exports  factory.  This  would  mean  an  increase 


The  New  Zealand  Meat  Producers’ 
Board  intends  to  make  five  or  six 
more  trial  shipments  of  beef  to 
Britain  in  the  coming  season  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  Britain  prefers  chill¬ 
ing,  quick  freezing,  or  the  slower 
freezing  process  for  her  markets. 

Following  the  recent  economic  con¬ 
ference  in  London,  New’  Zealand  has 
agreed  to  the  plan  of  raising  the  ex¬ 
port  of  meat  to  Britain  by  ‘20,000 
tons,  butter  by  8,000  tons,  and 
cheese  by  4,000  to  3,000  tons  in  1934. 


Bakery  Timing 

Time  clocks  in  the  bakery,  their 
type  of  breakdown  of  the  hour  into 
minutes  and  seconds  or  into  decimals 
of  an  hour,  their  location  in  the 
bakery,  and  practices  of  their  use 
are  discussed  in  Information  Service 
Bulletin  No.  24  of  the  American 
Society  of  Bakery  Engineers. 

The  one-page  bulletin  asks  specific 
questions  on  the  three  points  about 
time  clocks,  and  three  qualified  mem¬ 
bers  have  given  their  opinions  on 
each  point. 


Improvements  in  Vegetable  Canning 

According  to  Urschel  Laboratories, 
Valparaiso,  Indiana,  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  canning  processes  for  beets 
and  carrots  have  revealed  that  by 
blanching  these  raw  products  prior 
to  cutting,  it  is  possible  to  improve 
their  quality  and  to  reduce  waste. 

Experience  has  shown  that  blanch¬ 
ing  prior  to  cutting  will  result  in  a 
sliced  or  otherwise  cut  product  uni¬ 
form  in  size,  firm  in  shape,  and  rich 
in  colour,  with  a  cut  surface  that  is 
constantly  smooth.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that,  by  cutting  the  vege¬ 
table  products  while  they  are  in  the 
blanched  condition,  cube  and  slice 
waste  can  be  reduced  by  as  much  as 
50  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  carrots. 
Similarly,  cutting  the  beets  and  car¬ 
rots  after  they  have  been  warmed  in 
blanch  eliminates  the  rough  surface 
caused  by  cutting  the  raw  crisp 
brittle  vegetables.  In  addition,  the 
colour  and  flavour  content  is  pre¬ 
served. 

Successful  blanching  by  this 
method  can  be  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  an  efficient  grading  proce¬ 
dure  that  separates  the  vegetable 
products  according  to  size,  and  treats 
sorted  groups  of  similar  size  with 
high  pressure  steam  and  a  hot  water 
blanch  that  loosens  the  unwanted 
skins.  By  following  the  high  pres¬ 
sure  steam  application  with  a  hot 
water  blanch  the  product  is  thor¬ 
oughly  heated,  which  makes  skin 
peeling  easier. 
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The  West  German  meat  export 
concern,  Fleischwaren-Export  GmbH, 
expects  to  ship  130,000  cases  of 
canned  meat  to  America  and  30,000 
cases  to  Britain  in  1933.  According 
to  the  firm,  the  projected  exports  to 
America  would  bring  in  some  10 
million  dollars. 

During  1932,  exports  of  German 
canned  meat  to  America  grew 
rapidly.  The  Fleischwaren-Export 
GmbH,  which  serves  63  canning 
firms,  shipped  59,000  cases  in  that 
year.  This  represented  more  than  75 
per  cent,  of  total  German  canned 
meat  exports  to  America.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  demand  was  still 
very  strong,  in  spite  of  the  pre¬ 
holiday  lull.  It  is  on  this  strength 
in  demand  and  on  the  belief  that 
German  canned  meat  is  now  firmly 
established  on  the  American  market 
that  the  firm  bases  its  high  esti¬ 
mates  for  1953. 

Exports  to  Britain  by  the  same 
concern  totalled  33,000  cases  in  1932. 
Thus  the  estimate  for  1953  envisages 
a  drop  of  5,000  cases. 

At  the  same  time,  another  associa¬ 
tion  of  meat  products  traders  in 
Hamburg  is  also  active  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  markets.  According 
to  reports  from  informed  circles,  this 
group  is  shipping  some  2,000  cases 
per  month  to  America. 

Rice  Growing  in  Australia 
Agricultural  experts  believe  that  a 
Northern  Territory  rice  industry 
may  have  a  potential  income  10 
times  as  large  as  the  pastoral  indus¬ 
try.  They  base  the  belief  on  state¬ 
ments  made  in  Darwin  by  world  ex¬ 
perts  on  rice  and  by  practical  far¬ 
mers. 

A  Government  survey  made  over 
several  years  also  has  been  favour¬ 
able. 

If  experimental  rice  growing  over 
the  next  few  years  improves  satisfac¬ 
torily  at  current  prices  of  rice,  an 
industry  based  on  coastal  plain  soils 
w’ould  earn  £30,000,000  a  year  as 
against  an  average  annual  income  of 
£3,000,000  from  the  pastoral  indus¬ 
try.  This  is  based  on  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  ton  per  acre,  which  is 
not  a  heavy  yield  for  Australia. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  acres  of  coastal 
plain  soil  types.  An  experimental 
farm  on  this  soil  type  40  miles  from 
Darwin  is  ready  and  plantings  were 
started  in  December  last.  Two  other 
experimental  farms  on  different  soil 
types  were  also  completed  before  the 
end  of  last  year  and  plantings  have 
started. 

It  is  estimated  that  2,000  rice 
farms  could  be  established  on  coastal 
plain  soil  if  experiments  proved  satis- 


in  agricultural  population  by  about 

8,000. 

On  the  theory  that  one  resident  on 
an  agricultural  property  supports  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  14  townspeople,  it 
would  establish  new  towns  and  in¬ 
crease  Darwin’s  population  consider¬ 
ably. 

Topographical  surveys  suggest  that 
the  engineering  problems  connected 
with  water  control  might  not  be  as 
massive  as  was  previously  believed. 
Employment  of  modern  earth  mov¬ 
ing  equipment  would  also  solve  the 
communication  problem. 

The  object  of  the  present  experi¬ 
ments  is  to  determine  the  most  suit¬ 
able  methods  for  producing  rice 
under  completely  mechanised  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  rice  area  extends  from  the 
western  border  of  Arnheim  Land  to 
west  of  the  Adelaide  River  and  the 
Daly  River  levees. 


Electric  Cookers  for  Malaya 

New  power  stations  in  Malaya, 
one  near  Kuala  Lumpur  in  the  Con¬ 
naught  Bridge  Area  and  another  at 
Pasir  Panjang,  Singapore,  will  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  electric  current  for 
domestic  use  and  bring  a  new  mode 
of  living  to  the  Malay  people.  Al¬ 
ready  the  clay-lined  charcoal  bucket, 
shaped  to  take  the  Kwali,  tradi¬ 
tional  round-bottomed  Malay  utensil 
for  cooking  rice,  may  soon  be  super¬ 
seded  by  a  standard  British  electric 
cooker  with  specially  designed 
radiant  hot-plates  dished  to  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  Kwali  and  fitted  with 
control  devices  for  simmering  pur¬ 
poses.  This  will  be  welcome  news  in 
Malaya  where  the  cost  of  fire  wood 
and  charcoal  has  risen  steeply. 

Singapore  City  Council  has  or¬ 
dered  500  of  these  new  specially  de¬ 
signed'  G.E.C.  Eastern  cookers,  and 
will  hire  them  to  the  population.  A 
further  500  will  be  marketed  by  The 
General  Electric  Company  in  Malaya  • 
and  sample  cookers  are  also  being 
sent  to  Hong  Kong  where  rice  is 
cooked  in  the  same  way. 

The  cookers  have  a  modified  hob 
structure  which  accommodates  two 
12  in.  diameter  Kwalia,  or  one  Kwali 
and  a  solid  boiling  plate,  all  ele¬ 
ments  being  simmer-switch  con¬ 
trolled.  There  is  no  grill-boiler  but 
there  is  a  large  warming  compart¬ 
ment  and  a  standard  oven,  below 
which  is  a  heated  drawer.  The  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  provided  for  keeping 
dishes  warm  are  really  needed  in 
Malaya,  for  an  average  meal  will 
comprise  10  courses  and  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  as  each  course  is  prepared 
it  is  kept  hot  either  in  the  oven  or  in 
one  of  the  warming  compartments. 
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om:rseas  enquiries 

Agency  for  Tea 

William  B.  Reily  and  Co.,  Inc., 
6-10,  Magazine  Street,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  a  large  tea  and  coffee  importing 
concern,  have  expressed  interest  in 
representing  a  substantial  United 
Kingdom  firm  who  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  ship  tea  in  large  lots  to  New 
Orleans  direct  from  the  producing 
country. 

United  Kingdom  firms  interested  in 
this  enquiry  should  communicate 
direct  by  air  mail  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Reily, 
Jr.,  President,  at  the  address  given 
above. 

Tea  is  subject  to  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  Regulations 
and  Tea  Act,  details  of  which  are 
available  from  the  Commercial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Exports  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Agency  for  Foodstuffs 

“  Reprico  ”  of  7,  Plaza  de  Arango, 
Panama,  are  interested  in  obtaining 
the  representation  of  British  firms 
exporting  provisions  of  all  kinds. 

“  Reprico  ”  is  the  trade  name  of 
Ferrer  and  Ferrer,  Ltd.,  who  are 
commission  agents  and  manufac¬ 
turers’  representatives,  established 
in  1948  with  a  capital  of  $10,000. 

Foodstuffs  imported  into  Panama 
City  or  Colon  are  subject  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  United  States 
Food  and  Drugs  Administration. 

• 

Electrical  Fittings  and  Strawberries 

Blair  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  P.O.  Box 
327,  VV’indsor  House,  Hong  Kong, 
wish  to  undertake  agencies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  all  types  of 
electrical  equipment  and  domestic 
electrical  fittings. 

They  also  wish  to  obtain  an  agency 
for  United  Kingdom  supplies  of 
canned  strawberries.  It  is  stressed 
that  the  labelling  of  the  tins  should 
be  as  attractive  as  possible.  There  is 
stated  to  be  a  marked  local  prefer¬ 
ence  for  lithographed  tins. 

The  company  cover  the  territories 
of  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  and  China, 
and  have  branches  in  Macao,  'Can¬ 
ton,  Shanghai,  Tientsin. 


Air  Conditioning  Plant 

The  University  architect  of  the 
Ceylon  University  at  Peradeniya  is 
interested  in  obtaining  plans  and 
estimates  for  an  air  conditioning 
plant  for  the  library  building  of  the 
University. 

The  chief  construction  engineer 
has  supplied  four  drawings  to  assist 
manufacturers  and  potential  sup¬ 
pliers  of  air  conditioning  plant  to 
prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
work.  These  drawings  are  available 
for  inspection  by  representatives  of 
United  Kingdom  firms  at  the  Com- 
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mercial  Relations  and  Exports  De¬ 
partment,  Board  of  Trade,  Horse 
Guards  Avenue,  London,  S.W.l.  A 
further  set  will  be  available  for  loan 
in  order  of  application.  No  other 
details  of  the  requirements  have 
been  supplied. 

Offers  in  detail  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  direct  to  the  University  archi¬ 
tect. 


Wiltshire  Bacon  in  N.  Ireland 

A  new  factory  for  the  production 
of  W’iltshire  bacon  is  to  be  erected 
on  a  site  near  Ballymena,  N.  Ireland, 
by  R.  G.  Nelson  and  Sons,  produce 
exporters,  of  Ballymena  and  Bally- 
liimmin.  This  new  project  will  pro¬ 
vide  employment  for  100  workers 
when  the  factory  is  in  production. 


World  Wheat  Crops 

The  Lf.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  estimates  that  the  1932-53  world 
cereal  harvest  will  be  an  all-time 
record,  owing  to  better  production  in 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina. 

Argentina  anticipates  having  big 
quantities  for  export.  At  the  same 
time  the  Australian  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research  Organisation  has 
issued  a  warning  that  much  of  the 
Australian  wheat  belt  is  undergoing 
a  serious  decline  in  fertility.  An  ana¬ 
lysis  of  statistics  from  1896  to  1941 
shows  that  improvements  in  wheat 
varieties  and  the  use  of  superphos¬ 
phates  have  improved  the  yield  but 
have  masked  the  decline  in  soil  fer¬ 
tility.  To  overcome  this  longer 
periods  of  fallowing  may  have  to  be 
introduced  in  some  of  the  best  Aus¬ 
tralian  wheat  growing  areas. 

Provisional  estimates  for  New  Zea¬ 
land  crops  show  that  the  wheat  acre¬ 
age  is  130,000  compared  with  91,837 
last  year,  and  oats  130,000  compared 
with  125,104. 


Super-fast  Freezing  Process 

The  development  of  a  new  super¬ 
fast  freezing  process  for  frozen  foods 
has  been  announced  from  Copen¬ 
hagen.  It  consists  of  dipping  un¬ 
packaged  food  into  a  mixture  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  glycerol,  and  ethyl 
alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  —  20°F. 

The  food  is  frozen  solid  and  sent 
by  overhead  conveyor  to  a  tunnel, 
where  blasts  of  cold  air  reduce  the 
temperature  still  more  while  blow¬ 
ing  away  all  traces  of  the  freezing 
solution. 

It  is  stated  that  this  method  pro¬ 
duces  frozen  food  of  superior  qua¬ 
lity,  because  the  food  is  subjected  to 
low  temperatures  for  only  about  half 
as  long  as  in  conventional  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  evisceration  of  poultry,  the 
blanching  of  vegetables,  or  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sugar  to  fruits  becomes  un¬ 
necessary  when  using  this  process. 
Berries  are  said  to  come  out  firm. 


grapes  do  not  burst,  and  such  bulky 
and  fragile  products  as  whole  grape¬ 
fruit,  melons,  and  tomatoes  can  be 
successfully  frozen. 

Unlike  brine  and  sugar  syrup,  the 
solution  used  does  not  adhere  to 
foods. 

Another  advantage  claimed  for  the 
process  is  that  such  diverse  foods  as 
herring,  strawberries,  cauliflower, 
oranges,  and  chicken  can  be  frozen 
in  the  same  tank  without  exchanging 
flavours.  A  final  claim  for  super-fast 
freezing  is  that  it  inhibits  micro¬ 
organisms. 

Before  the  process  can  be  used  in 
the  U.S.A.,  however,  a  change  in 
policy  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  would  be  required,  con¬ 
tact  between  ethyl  alcohol  and  freez¬ 
ing  food  being  prohibited  by  present 
rules.  The  same  applies  to  Great 
Britain. 


New  Sealing  Applicator 

A  machine  using  a  rotating  mag¬ 
netic  head  for  applying  metal  seals, 
inner  seals,  and  friction  lids  to  tin 
and  fibre  cans  has  been  developed  by 
the  Tite-Cap  Machine  Co.,  U.S. A. 

The  fully  automatic  device  picks 
up  a  seal  from  the  bottom  of  a  chute 
and  applies  it  to  the  can  as  it  moves 
into  position  on  the  conveyor  belt. 


Agency  for  British  Chemical  Glass 

Dr.  Edwin  M.  Meade,  Ph.D., 
A.R.I.C.,  has  been  appointed  sole 
selling  agent  for  industrial  plant  in 
Quebec  and  in  eastern  Ontario  by 
Quickfit  and  Quartz. 

Dr.  Meade,  whose  territory  in¬ 
cludes  the  cities  of  Montreal,  Toron¬ 
to,  and  Quebec,  has  also  been 
granted  non-exclusive  selling  rights 
for  the  firm’s  interchangeable  labora¬ 
tory  apparatus. 


Britain  to  Buy  Canadian  Cheese 

Britain  is  to  buy  1,500,000  dollars 
worth  of  Canadian  cheese  this  year. 
Mr.  Douglas  Abbott,  Canadian  Fin¬ 
ance  Minister,  said  that  during  the 
recent  Commonwealth  Conference  in 
London  he  told  the  British  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  R.  A.  But¬ 
ler,  of  Canada’s  desire  to  sell  cheese 
to  Britain. 

The  1,500,000  dollars  will  buy 
roughly  five  million  pounds  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Cheddar  cheese  at  30  cents  a 
pound. 

Sir  Andrew  Jones,  head  of  the 
British  Food  Mission  in  Ottawa,  is 
expected  to  begin  negotiations  with 
the  Ontario  Cheese  Producers’  Mar¬ 
keting  Board  at  Belleville,  Ontario, 
shortly. 

Canadian  officials  have  said  that 
while  Britain’s  decision  to  buy  some 
cheese  from  Canada  is  heartening, 
the  amount  will -be  far  below  1931 
purchases,  when  Ontario  producers 
sold  Britain  about  28  million  pounds. 
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Irish  Food  Profits 

Reviewing  combined  activities  in 
home  and  export  trade  since  1940, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Lalor,  chairman  of  Batche¬ 
lor  and  Co.  (Ireland),  said  that  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
for  each  sales  unit  of  ‘20s.  during 
that  period  the  company’s  expendi¬ 
ture  was  distributed  as  follows  : 


Raw  proiluce  and  packing 
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This  illustrated  the  modest  margin 
of  profit  earned  over  that  period  by 
a  company  prominent  in  the  food 
manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  any  re¬ 
striction  on  the  import  of  peas,  the 
company  had  been  unable  to  guaran¬ 
tee  prices  of  home-grown  supplies, 
but  many  growers  had  still  main¬ 
tained  their  interest  in  the  crop. 
They  were,  however,  still  dependent 
on  imports  and  prices  had  advanced 
very  rapidly  after  the  1951  harvest. 
A  fall  in  price  anticipated  with  the 
193*2  harvest  had  not  materialised 
and  no  reductions  were  possible  in 
selling  prices  which  had  had  to  be 
increased  substantially  last  year. 


Cleaning  Wooden  Cases  for  Re-use 

A  system  installed  at  the  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  plant  of  the  Coca 
Cola  Bottling  Co.,  New  York,  uses 
compressed  air  instead  of  hand  beat¬ 
ing,  as  previously,  to  clean  re-usable 
wooden  cases.  To  date,  the  system 
has  been  employed  for  bottling  cases 
only,  but  its  principle  of  operation 
suggests  further  application  in  other 
production  fields  where  wooden  cases 
are  used  as  a  handling  medium.  It 
is  claimed  that  cost  and  time  have 
been  saved,  case  breakage  reduced, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  repair  of  handling  equipment  and 
replacement  charges.  The  compact 
mechanical  design  conserves  opera¬ 
ting  space  and  the  unit,  which  is 
adaptable  to  fit  into  conventional 
production  lines,  requires  very  little 
maintenance. 

The  wooden  cases  are  passed  over 
air  jets,  which  blow  out  any  debris  at 
a  rate  of  30  per  minute.  In  opera¬ 
tion,  dirty  cases  are  conveyed 
directly  through  the  side  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  on  to  the  short  belt  conveyor 
section  which  transports  them  to  the 
timer  mechanism,  where  they  are 
picked  up  by  the  flight  lugs  and 
placed  on  the  revolving  chain  con¬ 
veyor  unit  which  propels  them 
around  a  spiral  circle.  As  the  filled 
conveyor  revolves,  four  air  jets  are 
timed  to  release  air  blasts  into  the 
cases  as  they  pass  the  top  of  the 
circle.  Debris  blown  from  the  cases 
is  discharged  via  the  metal  hopper 
and  chute  located  in  the  centre  of 


the  conveyor  circle.  Moving  over 
the  top  of  the  circle,  the  cases  are 
released  by  the  lugs  and  slide 
through  a  trough  to  a  conveyor  at 
the  bottom  of  the  circle  which  moves 
them  to  the  packing  line. 


New  Division  for  Chemical  Co. 

To  strengthen  the  participation  of 
the  Monsanto  organisation  in  world¬ 
wide  markets.  Dr.  Charles  Allen 
Thomas,  President  of  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company,  U.S.A.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  creation  of  an  overseas 
division,  which  will  co-ordinate  the 
operations  of  all  the  company’s  inter¬ 
ests  outside  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  export  sales  of  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company. 

Head  of  the  new  division  will  be 
Mr.  Edward  A.  O’Neal,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  Monsanto  Chemicals  Limited. 
Dr.  W.  D.  Scott,  director,  will  be 
development  director  of  the  new 
division  while  Mr.  Marshall  £. 
Young,  director  of  the  Foreign  De¬ 
partment,  is  to  become  commercial 
director. 

Although  Mr.  O’Neal  will  estab¬ 
lish  the  headquarters  of  the  new  divi¬ 
sion  in  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  he  will  re¬ 
tain  his  position  as  chairman  of  Mon¬ 
santo  Chemicals  Limited  and  will 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  his 
time  in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Scott  will 
likewise  remain  on  the  board.  Both 
will  continue  to  take  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  the  British 
company. 


News  from  the  Ministries 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning 
Ample  supplies  of  tinplate  are  now 
available  and  the  remaining  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  canning  of  food  and 
feedingstiiffs  have  now  been  abol¬ 
ished.  Canners  no  longer  need  a 
licence  from  the  Ministry  of  Foo<l 
authorising  them  to  can  food  or 
feedingstiiffs  and  there  will  be  no  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  sizes  of  can  in  which 
fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  packed. 


Purchase  of  Canadian  Bacon 

About  one  million  dollars  is  to  be 
spent  on  Canadian  bacon  in  the  near 
future.  This  purchase,  w’hich  is  being 
made  in  response  to  Canadian  re¬ 
quests,  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
further  unexpected  dollar  payment 
by  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom 
arising  out  of  the  recent  exchange  of 
meat  between  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Although  the  total  amount  of  dol¬ 
lars  involved  is  small,  the  decision  to 
spend  them  on  bacon  will  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  both  countries. 
The  last  purchase  of  Canadian  bacon 
I  by  the  United  Kingdom  was  made  in 
1950. 
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Full  Cream  Milk  Powder 

Because  the  supplies  of  full  cream 
milk  powder  from  the  Southern  Do¬ 
minions  have  improved,  the  Minister 
of  F'ood  has  decided  to  increase  the 
allocations  to  those  food  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  whose  supplies  had  to 
be  restricted  in  19.5*2.  These  increases 
will,  in  general,  bring  allocations  of 
full  cream  milk  powder  for  the  first 
half  of  19.53  up  to  the  level  of  manu¬ 
facturers’  purchases  in  1931,  when 
supplies  of  this  product  were  freely 
available.  The  food  manufacturing 
industries  concerned  include  choco¬ 
late  and  sugar  confectionery,  invalid 
foods,  soup,  and  ice  cream. 


Meat  for  Manufacturers 

From  February  1,  19.53,  allocations 
of  meat  to  large  manufacturers 
(Group  I)  and  pre-war  pork  butchers 
(Group  IV)  will  be  ba.sed  on  the 
amount  of  meat  used  by  these  manu¬ 
facturers  during  the  period  Septem¬ 
ber  to  November,  193*2.  In  view  of 
the  improved  outlook  of  supplies  of 
manufacturing  meat,  the  Ministry  of 
Food  has  decided  to  i.ssue  to  these 
manufacturers  the  full  amount  of 


their  basic  entitlement  under  the 
new  arrangement. 

For  the  time  being  no  change  will 
be  made  in  the  arrangements  for 
allocating  meat  to  small  manufac¬ 
turers  (Group  III)  who  buy  their 
meat  by  retail.  From  January  23, 
1933,  however,  the  rate  of  allocation 
to  these  manufacturers  was  in¬ 
creased  from  53  per  cent,  to  63  per 
cent,  of  their  pre-war  usage. 


Oils  and  Fats  for  Trade  Users 
A  quantity  of  fat,  which  was  not 
taken  up  from  allocations  to  trade 
users  in  193*2,  is  to  be  reallocated  by 
the  Ministry  of  Food  to  the  choco¬ 
late  and  sugar  confectionery,  flour 
confectionery,  and  biscuit  industries. 
The  total  quantity  for  reallocation  is 
about  3,000  tons,  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  palm  kernel  oil,  3,300  tons, 
dripping,  1,100  tons,  and  margarine, 
600  tons.  The  palm  kernel  oil  will  be 
offered  to  the  sweets  and  biscuits 
industries;  the  dripping  and  mar¬ 
garine  to  the  flour  confectionery  in¬ 
dustry.  The  individual  industries  are 
being  informed  of  the  details  of  the 
proposed  increases. 
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Tallow  Trading 

Government  buying  of  edible  tal¬ 
low,  teehnical  tallow,  and  premier 
jus  from  overseas  is  to  end  and  pri¬ 
vate  imports  will  be  resumed  shortly. 
The  Ministry  of  Food  has  l)een  the 
sole  importer  of  these  eommodities 
since  1939. 

Sugar  Trade  in  the  Sterling  Area 

The  Minister  of  Food  has  deeided 
to  hand  baek  to  British  sugar  re¬ 
finers  the  responsibility  for  eonduet- 
ing  the  export  trade  in  refined  sugar 
to  the  following  sterling  area  des¬ 
tinations  whose  needs  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  supplied  by  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Food :  Iraq,  .Iordan,  Libya, 
Persian  Gulf  States,  and  the  British 
Oil  Companies. 

This  (leeision  extends  the  arrange¬ 
ments  introduced  on  October  1,  1952, 
under  which  sugar  refiners  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  resume  responsibility  for 
exports  of  refined  sugar  to  hard  cur¬ 
rency  destimations. 

British  refiners  will  henceforth  be 
able  to  purchase  and  import  on  their 
own  account  through  normal  trade 
channels  the  raw  sugar  needed  to 
cover  their  sales  to  the  sterling  area 
destinations  listed  .above.  For  the 
time  being  sales  to  these  destinations 
will  continue  to  be  limited  to  an 
agreed  maximum  annual  quantity. 
Details  of  the  quota  for  each  destina¬ 
tion  in  19.53  have  been  notified  to  the 
trade  associations  concerned. 


Allocations  for  Manufacturers 

Allocations  of  scarce  ingredients, 
such  as  sugar  and  fats,  to  food  manu¬ 
facturers,  where  these  allocations  are 
still  related  to  pre-war  usage,  are 
being  revised  whenever  practicable 
to  bring  them  more  into  line 
with  present  requirements.  Revi.sed 
schemes  for  chocolate  and  sweets, 
biscuits,  sausages  and  other  meat 
products,  British  wines  and  com¬ 
pounds,  potato  crisps,  and  table  jel¬ 
lies  came  into  operation  on  January 
25,  1953,  or  shortly  afterwards. 

The  aim  has  been  to  relate  alloca¬ 
tions  to  recent  production.-  In  as¬ 
sessing  recent  production,  account  is 
being  taken  of  the  use  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  as  well  as  allocated  materials 
and  of  the  need  to  provide  for  new 
entrants. 

The  views  of  the  trades  primarily 
concerned  about  the  application  of 
the  general  principles  of  reallocation 
to  the  particular  circumstances  in 
their  industries  have  been  fully  con¬ 
sidered.  The  majority  have  recog¬ 
nised  the  need  to  bring  allocations 
more  up-to-date  and  have  co-oper¬ 
ated  to  the  full  in  working  out 
schemes  which  have  come,  or  will 
shortly  come,  into  operation. 

Where  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
secure  the  agreement  of  the  trade, 
the  Minister  has  decided  that,  for  the 


present,  25  per  cent,  of  current  allo¬ 
cations  shall  be  reallocated  to  take 
account  of  recent  production  and  to 
provide  for  new  entrants  and  that 
the  remaining  75  per  cent,  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  allocated  on  the  old  basis. 
I'nder  these  arrangements,  provision 
is  being  made  to  avoid  serious  hard¬ 
ship  to  individual  manufacturers  and 
no  firm  is  to  lose  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  its  present  allocation;  alloca¬ 
tions  of  small  users  will  not  be 
changed.  In  the  case  of  chocolate 
and  sugar  confectionery,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  probably  less  than  one  half  of 
the  firms  in  the  industry  will  be 
affected. 

In  the  Ministry’s  view  this  ar¬ 
rangement  is  the  minimum  change 
which  can  be  regarded  as  a  reason¬ 
able  departure  from  the  existing  out- 
of-date  basis  which,  it  is  generally 
held,  tends  to  frustrate  enterprise. 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the 
existing  arrangements  for  making 
extra  allocations  of  ingredients  avail¬ 
able  to  manufacturers  for  export 
purposes. 

Prices  of  Rice 

Because  of  the  continued  rise  in 
world  prices  of  rice  (the  price  of  Lu- 
ghandi  rice  from  Burma,  for  example, 
increased  by  about  £20  a  ton  during 
the  past  year),  the  maximum  prices 
at  which  whole  rice  may  be  sold  in 
Britain  has  been  increased  at  all 
stages  of  distribution. 

There  will  be  no  changes  in  the 
maximum  prices  of  rice  products  (t.c. 
ground  rice,  rice  flour,  rice  cones, 
granulated  rice,  and  flaked  rice).  This 
is  because  the  purchase  price  of 
broken  rice,  from  which  these  pro¬ 
ducts  are  made,  has  not  increased  to 
the  same  extent  as  that  for  whole 
rice. 

Dutch  Bacon 

Mr.  S.  L.  Mansholt,  Netherlands 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries, 
and  Food,  has  been  discussing  with 
Major  the  Rt.  Hon.  Gwilym  Lloyd- 
George,  M.P.,  the  Minister  of  Food, 
matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  in 
particular  the  Ministry’s  purchases 
of  bacon  from  Holland.  Mr.  Man¬ 
sholt  described  how  the  Dutch  bacon 
industry  had  been  expanded  since 
the  war  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  British  market,  and  explained 
that  any  reduction  in  the  level  of 
exports  on  w’hich  the  Dutch  had 
been  planning  would  cause  serious 
economic  and  social  difficulties  in  the 
Netherlands. 

In  reply.  Major  Lloyd-George  as¬ 
sured  Mr.  Mansholt  of  his  continuing 
desire  to  obtain  as  much  Dutch 
hacon  as  possible,  but  pointed  out 
that  our  capacity  to  import  was  de¬ 
pendent  upon  our  export  earnings 
and  our  balance  of  payments  posi¬ 
tion.  He  undertook  to  review  later 
in  the  year  the  possibility  of  increas¬ 


ing  the  rate  of  imports  provided  for 
under  the  current  contract  between 
the  Ministry  and  the  Dutch  exporters 
for  1953,  but  he  emphasised  that  he 
could  give  no  undertaking  at  this 
stage  that  this  would  prove  possible. 
He  also  suggested  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  reach  early  agreement  on 
a  definite  minimum  quantity  of 
Dutch  bacon  to  be  imported  into  the 
I’nited  Kingdom  in  19.54. 


Sugar  for  Sweets 

Larger  supplies  of  sugar  are  to  be 
made  availalile  this  year  to  the 
chocolate  and  sweets  industry  and 
other  food  manufacturing  industries 
which  have  been  affected  by  the  re¬ 
duction  in  private  imports  of  such 
materials  as  fondant  and  sweetened 
fat. 

The  effect  of  the  increase,  which 
amounts  to  about  8, .500  tuns  of 
sugar  a  year,  is  to  restore  about  half 
of  the  sugar  which  had  to  be  taken 
from  the  industry  in  November, 
1951.  As  a  result,  the  rate  of  alloca¬ 
tion  is  increa.sed  from  .54  per  cent,  to 
57  per  cent,  of  datum. 

The  increase  became  effective  from 
January  25  but  since  permits  for  the 
period  beginning  on  that  date  have 
already  been  issued,  additional  sup¬ 
plies  fur  that  period  will  be  included 
in  the  permits  for  that  beginning  on 
March  22,  19.53.  The  quantities  speci-  I 
fied  on  the  permit  will  have  been  cal-  * 
ciliated  by  reference  to  the  basis 
determined  by  the  reallocation 
scheme  for  the  industry. 


New  Laborator>  Block  Opened 

A  block  of  new  laboratories  has 
been  opened  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  at  the  Central  Public  Health 
Laboratory,  Colindale,  which  is  the 
main  institute  of  the  Public  Health  j 
Laboratory  service  in  England  and  j 
Wales,  and  is  operated  by  the  Medi-  ^ 
cal  Research  Council  on  hehalf  of  the  ■ 
Ministry  of  Health. 

The  new  laboratories  consist  of  a 
four-floor  block  building  approxi¬ 
mately  180  feet  long  and  45  feet 
wide,  with  a  central  tower  extending 
upwards  for  a  further  four  floors. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower  houses 
reinforced  concrete  water  tanks  to 
.supply  the  needs  of  all  the  labora¬ 
tory  buildings. 

The  Air  Hygiene  Laboratory  is 
specially  concerned  with  the  control 
of  certain  respiratory  diseases  by  the 
purification  of  air  breathed  in  fac¬ 
tories,  schools,  offices,  etc.  The  ul¬ 
timate  aim  of  the  Food  Hygiene  De¬ 
partment  is  to  prevent  disease 
caused  by  the  inge.stion  of  contamin¬ 
ated  foodstuffs.  The  Reference  La¬ 
boratories  are  concerned  with  the 
exact  identification  of  the  various  in¬ 
fective  agent<  responsible  for  out¬ 
breaks  of  disease  and  to  relate  them 
to  epidemiological  studies. 
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Information  and  Advice 


This  Service  is  available  to  subscribers  to  FOOD 
MANUFACTURE.  If  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed  replies  will  be  sent  by  post,  but  enquiries 
cannot  be  answered  by  telephone. 


Pork  Sausage 


B.blTO.  Could  you  please  furnish  us  with  a  formula  for 
English  pork  sausage?  (Svveilen.) 

The  following  formula  is  given  as  a  basis  for  trial : 

Ih. 

Lean  pork  ...  ...  H 

Back  fat  ...  ...  3 

Moist  bread  ...  ...  3 


Seasoning: 

Salt  ...  ...  ■  . 31 

Ground  white  pepper  ...  ...  J 

Ground  inaee  ...  ...  ...  .V 

Ground  nutmeg  ...  .  | 

Ground  coriander  ...  ...  | 

All  gristle  and  skin  is  removed  from  the  meat  and  the 

fat  is  separated.  The  lean  meat  is  pas.sed  through  the 
I  in.  plate  of  the  mincer,  the  back  fat  being  cut  into 
cubes.  The  lean  meat,  with  .seasoning  and  .soaked  bread 
added,  is  pa.s.sed  through  the  bowl  chopper,  after  which 
the  fat  is  added  anil  chopping  is  continued  until  the  fat 
is  reduced  to  approximately  J  in.  The  mixture  is  then 
filled  into  narrow-medium  hog  cases. 


Composition  of  Glucose 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  concerning 
the  composition  of  glucose?  (South  Africa.) 

Normal  commercial  liquid  gluco.se  contains  dextrose, 
maltose,  and  dextrin,  and  has  the  following  average 
analysis : 

Per  cent. 


Water  ...  ...  ...  .  ...  17-70 

Dextrose  and  maltose  expressed  as  dextrose  ,3.5 -00 

Ash .  0  ■  to 

Dextrin  and  other  carbohydrates  ...  ...  -tH-8.5 

Sulphur  dioxide .  0-(I3 


Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Regulations,  liquid  glucose 
is  permitted  to  contain  t.50  parts  of  sulphur  dioxide  per 
million. 


Rusks 


B.K203.  Could  you  please  let  us  have  a  formula  and 
method  for  the  manufacture  of  rusks?  (Lancs.) 

For  the  preparation  of  rusks  a  sponge  ferment  of  the 
same  type  as  is  used  for  buns  is  required.  For  setting  a 
ferment,  the  following  quantities  are  suitable : 


Water  ... 

Milk  powder  ... 
Sugar  ... 

Y  east  ... 

Flour  ... 


Parts. 

*^2 '  parts  milk 

2 

3 

8 


The  milk  and  sugar  are  dissolved  in  water,  the  yeast  is 
broken  down,  and  the  flour  introilueed  to  produce  a  clear 
hatter,  which  is  well  whi.sked  so  as  to  aerate  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  temperature  should  be  about  90°F.,  and 
the  ferment  should  be  left  for  half  an  hour.  The  ferment 
is  then  made  into  the  dough.  For  the  above  quantities, 
4  lb.  of  flour,  8  oz.  of  butter,  6  eggs,  4  oz.  of  ca.stor  sugar, 
and  ^  oz.  of  salt  could  be  u.sed;  but  these  quantities  may 
be  varied  to  suit  individual  taste.  For  example,  some 
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people  will  prefer  more  sugar,  and  the  amount  of  flour 
will  depend  on  its  quality. 

The  dough  should  ferment  for  two  hours,  after  which  it 
is  made  into  long  rolls,  which  are  batched  in  tins  and 
grea.sed  between  each  roll.  They  should  be  baked  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  3.1  minutes.  .After  baking,  the  rusks 
are  allowed  to  lie  for  one  day,  when  the  top  and  bottom 
are  rasped  off  and  the  rolls  cut  into  thin  slices  and  baked 
again  in  a  moderate  oven  until  thoroughly  crisp  and  dry 
and  of  a  rich  brown  colour. 


Dry  Pack  Pancakes 


B.<i.‘Ut>.  Could  you  please  let  us  have  a  formula  for  a  dry 
pack  pancake?  (New  Zealand.) 

The  following  formula  is  a  typical  example  which  can 
be  modified  to  suit  specific  requirements : 

Parts 


F'loiir 

Sugar 

Egg  powder  . . 
Milk  powder 
Soya  flour  ... 
Raking  powder 
Salt  ... 
F'lavour 


54 

26 

8 

4 

4 

3  3 
0  3 
0  25 


These  ingredients  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and 
blended  together,  then  packaged  ready  for  sale. 

If  this  mixture  is  made  up  in  12  oz.  packets,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in.structions  could  be  issued  with  it  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  pancakes :  Half  a  pint  of  water  is  mixed 
with  the  contents  of  this  packet  to  make  a  thin  batter  of 
creamy  consi.stency.  This  is  allow-ed  to  stand  while  heat¬ 
ing  fat  in  the  frying  pan.  Sufficient  batter  is  poured  into 
the  hot  fat  and  cooked  as  usual  for  pancakes.  There  is 
sufficient  in  each  packet  for  approximately  21  pancakes. 


Information  Supplied 

The  Enquiry  Service  has  dealt  with  requests  for  the 
names  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  plant,  machin¬ 
ery,  and  materials,  and  also  general  information  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

B.6,‘303.  Jam  consistometer.  (Glos.) 

B.6J105.  Monosodium  glutamate.  (Ches.) 

B.6306.  Bacon  brine.  (Ches.) 

B.6:i08.  Metal  jam  jar  cap.  (Ireland.) 

B.6309.  U tilisation  of  fish  arid  meat  offal.  (S.  Africa.) 
B.6310.  Steam  jacketed  pans.  (Salop.) 

B.6311.  Suet  shredding.  (Lanes.) 

B.63I3.  Cookers  for  fruit.  (Ireland.) 

B.6315.  IVater  chilling.  (Wilts.) 

B.6316.  Syrup  filling.  (Cambs.) 

B.6318.  Candied  peel.  (Israel.) 

B.63I9.  Plastic  caps.  (Derby.) 

B.6d20.  Crab  meat.  (Norfolk.) 

B.6321.  Frozen  eggs.  (India.) 

B.6322.  Dehydrated  carrot  powder.  (Lancs.) 

B.6324.  Sugar  fat  mixtures.  (Ceylon.) 

B.6333.  Potato  crisps.  (Lancs.) 

B.6334.  Can  manufacturers.  (N.  Ireland.) 

B.6335.  Lemon  barley  cordial.  (Notts.) 

B.6336.  Neatsfoot  oil.  (Salop.) 

B.6339.  Popcorn.  (Lancs.) 

B.6341.  Filling  machinery  for  cat  food.  (Suffolk.) 
B.6343.  Monosodium  glutamate.  (S.  Africa.) 
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Reeent  Patents 

687,2^8.  Seitz-Wekk  Ges.  :  Bottle  and 
the  like  cleansing  machines. 

687.4^8.  Aktieselskabet  .Vlthuon  and 
Nielsen,  O.  Kiellerufs  Eftflor:  Con¬ 
veyors  for  lifting  or  lowering  bottles  and 
similar  articles. 

688,308.  Scottish  .\lumimum  Ware, 
Ltd.,  and  Hamilton,  G.  :  Means  for  agi¬ 
tation  or  aeration  of  liquids. 

688,341.  C  E  L  A  .\  E  s  E  Corporation  of 
Ameru  A ;  Cartons. 

688,427.  Ki'hrchemie  .\kt.-Ges.  ;  Liquids 
for  cleaning  or  washing  low  temperature 
apparatus. 

688, gtK).  Simon  (Holdinos),  Ltd.,  H.; 
Treatment  of  grain  in  silos. 

688,911.  I-'airest,  Ltd.,  M.  :  Feed  stacks 
for  labelling  machines  and  the  like. 
688,9t)5.  National  Research  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  :  Means  lor  the  auto¬ 
matic  control  of  the  rates  of  emptying  ol 
containers  for  liquids. 

688,  «><)<).  .Molins  .M.achine  Co.,  Ltd., 
Mason,  J.  A.,  and  Koffey,  W.  A.: 
Packing,  wrapping,  and  like  machines. 
688,1)68.  I’oetschke,  G.  :  Milk  product 
containing  an  antibiotic. 

688, 9<r).  liiiTCHESoN,  W.  W. :  EvajK>rat- 
ing  plant. 

688, 98().  Bi.aw  Knox,  Ltd.  :  Mixing 
machines. 

688,995.  Evershed  and  Vignoi.es, 
Ltd.  ;  Eh-ctrical  measuring  instruments. 
689,047.  Rose  Bros.  ((jAi.NSBORoroH), 
Ltd.  :  ,\pparatus  for  moulding  and 
wrapping  articles  formed  from  totfee  or 
like  plastic  material. 

689. tK)4.  Stevens,  A.  H.  (Zinn,  jun., 
J.  A.):  Forming  machine  and  method  of 
forming  cartons. 

689,096.  Britun,  O.  j.:  Pleated  cup-like 
containers  and  lids. 

689,105.  Sandall  Precision  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Barker,  W. :  Mechanism  for 
driving  one  or  more  rotary  members 
alternatively  in  opjxisite  directions,  for 
example  the  rollers  of  a  batch-rolling 
machine  for  sugar  confectionery. 

689.111.  Glendale  Engineering  Co.. 
Ltd.,  and  BROiiDEN,  T.  W.  E. :  Cheese 
turning  r^cks. 


Abstract  of  a  Recent  Specification 
Oil  from  Fish  Liver 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  avoid 
the  drawbacks  of  the  known  processes  and 
to  provide  a  method  for  extracting  oil 
from  hsh  liver,  whereby  it  is  possible 
readily  and  quickly  to  extract  the  oil  in 
a  practically  pure  state  with  only  a 
negligible  loss  of  oil. 

The  method  comprises  subjecting  the 
fish  liver  at  a  temperature  below  the  co¬ 
agulation  temperature  of  the  cytoplasm 
to  a  mechanical  treatment  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  unstable  emulsion  of  cytoplasm 
in  a  continuous  liver  oil  phase — with  the 
addition,  if  necessary  before  or  during 
the  treatment  of  liver  oil  or  liver  oil  con¬ 
taining  products  to  ensure  a  quantity  of 
oil  in  the  mixture  sufficient  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  emulsion — and  separating  the 
oil  from  the  emulsion,  e.g.  by  centrifuga¬ 
tion. 

Although  not  necessary  in  all  cases,  it 
will  as  a  rule  be  expedient  in  accordance 
with  the  invention  to  subject  the  liver  to 
the  said  mechanical  treatment  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  above  the  coagulation  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  cell  walls,  but  below  the  co¬ 
agulation  temperature  of  the  cytoplasm. 
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By  the  coagulation  of  the  proteins  of  the 
cell  walls  the  latter  will  become  easily 
p-netrable  for  the  dispersion  of  oil  in 
cytoplasm  contained  in  the  cells,  where¬ 
by  the  extraction  is  facilitated  considef- 
ai)ly. 

The  term  “  unstable  emulsion  ”  means 
an  emulsion  which  tends  to  separate  on 
standing. 

The  tormution  of  the  unstable  emulsion 
of  cytoplasm  in  liver  oil  is  essential  in  the 
suggested  process,  l>ecause  the  oil  is  easily 
separated  from  this  emulsion  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  pure  state. 

675.6()I.  Hordur  Joiisson. 


Trade  .^arks 

MILO. — 708.494.  Sanlines,  peeled  toma¬ 
toes,  an<l  fruits,  all  l»eing  canned  or  pre¬ 
served.  Conserveries  de  la  Oironde,  S.A. 
(a  Societe  .\nonynie  organised  under  the 
laws  of  French  Morocco),  rue  Lecrivain, 
Casablanca,  French  Morocco;  Merchants. 
PET  ANA. — 708, 8o().  Flour  and  bread. 
C.  J.  Hudson,  Limited,  Isle  of  Thanet 
I'lour  Mills,  Ramsgate,  Kent;  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

TOP  TOWN. — 7o8.<»t»i.  Biscuits  (other 
than  biscuits  tor  animals),  cakes,  pastrv, 
ainl  non-medicateil  confectionery.  Wright’s 
Biscuits,  Limited,  Rutland  Street,  South 
Shiekls,  County  ol  Durham;  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

STUFFION. — 709,304.  Stuffing  (for  footl) 
consisting  wholly  or  principally  of  cereals 
or  cereal  products.  Lloyd  Rakusen  and 
Sons,  Limited,  20,  Meanwtxxl  Road, 
Leeds,  7,  Yorkshire;  Manufacturers. 
BAVITA. — 709,389.  Infants'  and  in¬ 
valids'  ftxxls.  White,  Tomkins  and  Cour¬ 
age,  Limited,  48,  Mark  Lane,  London, 
E.C.3.  .Merchants. 

DERRA. — 709.483.  Meats,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  fish,  all  being  canned  or  pre¬ 
served;  canned  milk;  and  jams,  mince¬ 
meat,  and  marmalade.  Heine  Brothers 
(Australasia)  Pty.,  Limited  (a  Company 
incorfiorated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Victoria,  Commonwealth  of  .Australia), 
281  to  285,  Collins  Street,  MelUmme, 
C.i,  Australia;  Merchants. 

VIMTO.  — 709,820.  Non-medicated  con¬ 
fectionery;  ices,  ice  cream,  and  ice  cream 
confections;  and  flavourings  for  beverages 
(other  than  essential  oils).  J.  N.  Nichols 
and  Company,  Limited,  Britannic  Works, 
.\yres  Road,  Manchester,  16;  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

DANFLOWER. — 710,003.  Cheese.  Esper 
Boel  and  Jeppe  Boel,  trading  as  Boel 
Brothers,  also  trading  as  South  Danish 
Cheese  Company,  Marslev,  Eienniark; 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 

SWEET  ALICE.  — 710,301.  Biscuits,  other 
than  biscuits  for  animals.  The  Surrey 
Biscuit  Company,  Limited,  33,  Radnor 
Road,  Weybridge,  Surrey;  Manufacturers 
and  Merchants. 

VINROSS.— 710,596.  Jellies  (for  food), 
jams,  fruit  preserves  and  vegetable  pre¬ 
serves,  and  pickles.  James  Ross  and  Son 
(Newcastle),  Limited,  Cambridge  Preserv¬ 
ing  Works,  Gloucester  Street,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  4;  Manufacturers. 

A  C  C  d  .  —  710,766.  Sausage  casings. 
American  Casing  Company,  Limited,  43B, 
Cloth  Court,  West  Smithfield,  London, 
E.C.i;  Sausage  Casing  Manufacturers  and 
Merchants. 

Recent  patents  and  trade  marks  have 
been  selected  from  the  "  Official  Journal 
of  Patents  ”  and  the  "  Official  Trade 
Marks  Journal  ”  and  are  published  by 
permission  of  the  Controller  of  H.M.S.O. 


\eK  Companies 

E.M.  Food  Products,  Limited.  (512290.) 
Bank  Chambers,  512  4,  Brixton  Road, 
London,  S.W.9.  To  carry  on  business  of 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  and 
dealers  in  foods,  drinks,  sweets,  confec¬ 
tionery’,  etc.  Nom.  cap.:  in  £1 

shares.  Dirs. :  C.  B.  Ellis,  43,  Musgrover 
Road,  New  Cross,  London,  S.E.14;  .\.  A.  i 
.Mooily,  23,  Conuis  House,  Southwark, 
London,  S.E.17. 

Feldman  Box  Company,  Limited. 
(512291.)  37,  Harley  Street,  London,  W.i. 
To  take  over  business  of  Feldman  Box 
Company  carried  on  at  Hackney  Road, 
London,  E.8,  and  to  carry  on  business  of 
manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  cardboards 
l)Oxes.  and  boxes  and  containers  of  all 
kinds,  etc.  Nom.  cap.:  £1,000  in  £i 
shares.  Dirs. :  .\.  Feldman  aiul  Mrs, 

*H.  .\.  b'eldman,  29.  Western  Avenue, 
London,  N.W.ii. 

Federa  Products,  Limited.  (512501.) 
To  carry  on  business  ot  manufacturers  of 
and  dealers  in  chemicals  and  materiiJai 
usetl  in  connexion  with  the  manufactur»i 
ing  or  preparing  of  foods  and  foodstuff; 
etc.  Nom.  cap. :  £100  in  £i  shares. 
Dirs.:  to  be  ap{M)inted  by  subs.  Subs.: 
Valerie  Engel,  95,  Hillfield  Court,  Lon¬ 
don,  N.W.3  (CO.  dir.);  Gertrude  E.  Thom* 
ton,  10,  Murray  R»)ad,  Ealing,  London, 
W.5  (ct>.  secy.).  ' 

K.  F.  Rhodes,  Limited.  (512571.)  To 
carry  on  business  of  manufacturing  con¬ 
fectioners,  caterers,  etc.  Nom.  cap.: 
£1,000  in  £t  shares.  Dirs.:  K.  f. 
Rhtxles,  Ardsley  House,  Victoria  Road, 
Eccleshill,  Bradford;  C.  Cousen,  97,  Cecil 
.Avenue,  Gt.  Horton.  Bradford;  P.  C. 
Rhodes,  25,  Harrogate  Road,  Undercliffe, 
Bradford. 

South  Wales  Frozen  Egg  Oanneri, 
Limited.  (5i26<)3.)  Northampton  Build¬ 
ings,  The  Kingsway,  Swansea.  To  under¬ 
take  all  operations  in  connexion  with  the 
processing  and  canning  of  frozen  eggs, 
etc.  Nom.  cap. ;  £2o,o<x)  in  £i  shares. 
Permt.  tlirs. :  O.  Rees,  Gorwel,  Gower 
Road,  Swansea;  C.  Rees.  Bryncoed, 
Skettv  Roail,  Swansea. 

Bisto,  Limited.  (512944.)  Cerebo*: 
House,  I-ondon,  N.W.io.  To  carry  on 
business  of  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  the  comiiound  or  preparation  for  the 
thickening,  seasoning,  and  colouring  of 
gravies,  soups,  and  meat  dishes  known 
as  "Bisto,”  etc.  Nom.  cap.:  £1,000  in 
£1  shares.  Dirs.:  W.  A.  Iniies,  Chapel 
Green  House,  Earlsferry,  Elie,  Fife;  L.  H. 
McRobert,  Meadowcroft.  Elwick  Road. 
West  Hartlepool;  R.  V.  Townsend,  F.  N. 
Patterson,  and  W.  Tricker. 

Richardsons  (Bakers),  Limited.  (513179  ) 
45,  West  Street,  Bognor  Regis.  To  take 
over  the  business  of  bakers  and  confec¬ 
tioners  carried  on  as  "  John  Richard¬ 
son  ”  by  Alice  M.  Chitty,  Nina  E.  Gid-  * 
dings,  Leslie  Richardson,  and  Donald  C. 
Richardson  at  30,  West  Street,  Bognor 
Regis.  Nom.  cap. :  £2,000  in  £1  shar»  : 
Dirs. :  A.  .M.  Chitty  and  Nina  E.  Gid-  | 
dings,  30,  West  Street,  Bognor  Regis;  ( 
L.  Richardson,  and  D.  C.  Richardson.  I 
South  Western  Egg  Products,  Limited,  f 
(513241.)  Axe  Vale  Devon  Creameriee.)  | 
Trinity  Square,  Axminster,  Devon.  Nom.  * 
cap.:  £25,000  in  £i  shares.  Dirs. :  I 
H.  L.  Wide,  Orpington  House,  Hemyock^B 
Devon;  J.  C.  Holland,  Upton,  nr.  Footed  1 
Dorset.  1 


From  Jordan  and  Sons,  Limited.  Com¬ 
pany  Registration  Agents,  116,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 
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